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* Annette?” 

“Well.” 

‘TI have been thinking—”’ 

‘** Indeed !” 

“ As I was up in the grape-vine there, half smothered 
by the green leaves, which would be constantly glancing 
between my eyes and your sweet face, Annette—”’ 

‘Never mind my face, nor the grape-vines; you 
were thinking—well.” 

“« As I threw the great heavy clusters on the grass at 
your feet, and looked down on your sweet, upturned 
face—that tiny foot peeping out so prettily from your 
blue skirt—that soft eye—those red lips—” 

Here the speaker was interrupted by a soft palm, 
which came with gentle emphasis in contact with his 
mouth; and the laughing eyes of Annette Delarbre 
looked roguishly at her image reflected in his. 

“You are always talking of my eyes, my lips and 


such nonsense! Do stop kissing my hand so furiously, 


and if you really havea thought, explain the phenomenon.” | 


“‘ Nay, nay, Annette, do you expect a man to talk 
reason with this dainty hand forcing back his speech, 
and tempting his kisses ?”"—said Eugene, as distinctly 
as he could speak through the fair fingers which held 
his lips in thraldom. 

“A man, forsooth!”—and Annette’s laugh rang 


through the overhanging vines like the carol of a happy 


bird; “‘and how long is it since Master Eugene La. 


Forgue has claimed for himself the dignity of manhood?” 

An expression between a frown and a smile passed 
over the face of the youth. He drew Annette’s hand 
from his mouth and prisoned it in his, while his disen- 
gaged arm stole round her waist. 
her life her eyes fell beneath his gaze, and with instine- 
tive delicacy she would have withdrawn from his arm, 
that arm which she had hitherto sought with a freedom 
as innocent and confiding, as that with which the 
fledgling seeks the wing of a mother bird; for she felt 
that the days of their childhood had indeed passed ; 


wild flowers, as in former days; that she should never 
more sleep off her weariness on the soft moss, while he 


For the first time in | 


attends the first consciousness of love if. a pure bosom, 
as she trembled in the slight embrace and blushed be- 
neath the gaze of her companion. For the universe 
she could not have placed her hand upon his lips and 
have looked into his eyes, as she had done a moment 
before; and yet, thougl. she trembled and blushed, and 
almost shrunk from the bosom to which he drew her, 
the maiden was very happy. 

“Yes, Annette, I am now twenty and you are eigh- 
teen; I have a home and a good, kind mother, but still 
my heart is unsatisfied; come, dear, with your sweet 
smiles and sweeter voice, come and live with me 
always. We have ever loved each other; why should 
we not marry?”—and as he spoke the youth seated 
himself on the grass and drew her gently to his side. 

Annette’s answer was given in a low voice, so low 
that it scarcely reached the ear of the youth; yet he 
was satisfied with its import. They remained together, 
two very happy beirtgs, talking of the past and laying 
plans for the future—that bright and promising future 
which lay so pleasantly before their young fancies, 
unmindful that the sun was going down, and that its 
arrowy and golden light was flickering over the green 
bosom of the vineyard, like a shower of powdered 
gems; and forgetful that the heavy clusters, which they 
should have gathered, still hung in festoons of dusky 
purple along the canopy of foliage, which rustled drea- 
mily over their heads. 4 robin and his mate came 
cheruping around the vine, whose spring shoots had 
sheltered their “callow young,” and nestled together 
among the thick leaves. The grape gatherers came 
from a distant part of the vineyard, with their gay 
voices and shouts of merry laughter; and as they passed, 
each with an overflowing basket on his head, they smiled 
and cast significant glances on Eugene and the vintner’s 
daughter; not that it was any thing remarkable to see 
the two sitting together under the same vine, but they 
had never been known to neglect their work before; 


and the earnest tenderness betrayed in the manner of 


the youth, with the moist eyes and the smile which 
broke in a swarm of dimples around the red lips of 
the maiden, told, more plainly than words could speak, 


_ that the character of their intercourse had changed. 
that they were no longer to haunt the green woods for | 


sat watching her slumbers, and frightening the insects | 


from her fair brow, with the flowering branches which 
they had gathered together. The beautiful and trust- 


ing love, which frem her very infancy had found its | 


germ in her heart, which had grown with her growth 
and brightened with her intellect, now suddenly ex- 
panded into a deep and fervent affection. As the rose- 
bud shoots forth and ripens under the genial irifluence 
of a summer sun, but which expands its petals and 
lavishes its odors only to the last ray which penetrates 
to its heart, so did the love of Annette Delarbre change 
from childish —n to the timidity which ever 


ated over her dwelling. 


“ May I go inand speak to your parents now ?”— 
said Eugene, as he opened the little wicket which led 
to Annette’s house. 

“If—if—as you will, Eugene ;—no—not just now}; 
let me go in first;” and, with a palpitating heart, the 
maiden entered the cottage. 

“Ah, she is charming ;” muttered the youth, as she 
disappeared among the thick shrubbery which luxuri- 
“ Well, I will go home and 
get my supper, and then come back again. Annette ; 
ma belie! Ah, I ama happy fellow! How she 
does love me!’ and with this very mederate solilo- 
quy, for a Frenchman in love, Eugene went to his 


mother’s cottage, eat his supper with undiminished 
, appetite, arrayed his handsome form in his best holiday 
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suit, and sallied forth to ask the consent of Annette’s 
parents to their union. 
Annette found the supper table ready 


in their usua! seats, waiting 


Meantime 
laid, and her parents, 
for her. 


unconcerned, and as if nothing on earth had happened. 


She took the vacant chair, and strove to appear 


So drawing the bow] of milk, mantling with rich cream, 


before her, she took up a piece of bread, white and 


soft as a handful of snow-flakes, and began to break it) 


into little dainty pieces, and scatter it ever the surface 
of the milk. This accomplished, she helped herself to 
a luscious fig, from a plate that stood temptingly before 
her, and laying it on the cloth, she began to dip up the 
milk with her spoon, and to pour it back into the bowl, 
with an industry quite edifying to behold. 

The old people kept upa duett with their spoons, 
unmindful of the taciturnity of their daughter. At 
length the old man’s lips had a moment’s respite, and 
he began scraping up the fruit skins and fragments of 
bread, into a little pyramid on the table-cloth before him. 


** We have news for you, Annette !”’ 


he said, as if 
suddenly recollecting himself. 
“For me, papa?’’ and Annette gave a start, which 


sent a spoonful of milk out upon the white cloth, and a 


blush crimsoned the face, which would smile in spite of 


her efforts to the contrary. The old man was busily 
engaged in capping his pyramid with the half of a fig- 
skin, so the accident and her blushes passed unnoticed. 

“Yes, the post-boy brought us a letter from your 
cousin Louisa. The cholera is in Paris; so she has 
left her place, and is coming to spend a few weeks with 
you, my dear.” 

At that moment the wicket gate fell to with a slight 
noise. Annette rose to her feet, blushing and trembling. 

“Oh, I am so glad, so—that is, Il am very tired, and 
will go to bed if you please ;”’ and she went round to her 
father, and bent her glowing cheek to receive his night 
kiss, embraced her mother, and ran up stairs just in 
time to avoid Eugene La Forgue, who stood looking at 
her through the province-rose-tree, which almost con- 
cealed the casement. 

An hour passed, and Annette wandered around her 
little chamber, with the restlessness of a newly caged 
bird. Now she would softly open the door and listen to 
the yoices which came up from below, while the blood 
was continually coursing up to her cheek, and flowing 
back again to her heart,—that pure, warm heart, which 
beat and fluttered so tumultuously, under her black vel- 
vet bodice. Again she would push back the flowering 
vines, which draped her casement, and look out upon 
the vineyard, which sloped down the hill, in front of the 
cottage, to the little hamlet nestled in the heart of her 
native valley. But neither the beautiful landscape 


spread out before her, the dense shadows and the un- 


certain moonlight, flickering among the heavy masses of 


foliage, nor the soft summer breeze, as it went rustling 
and sighing through the vines, like a thousand light- 
winged spirits, which the night had called into motion, 
could quiet her restless anxiety. For the twentieth 
time she drew back the muslin curtain and looked cut 
into the moonlight, when the outer door was opened, 
and the shadow of Eugene La Forgue fell across the 


For a moment Annette 


greens ward under her window. 
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hesitated; then she threw open her door, ran noiselessly 
down the stairs, and overtook Eugene just as he was 
passing through the gate. Breathless and pale with 
anxiety,—for her fancy had conjured up a thousand dif- 
ficulties, while shut up in her little chamber—she laid 
her hand on his arm and said,— 

“‘ Eugene, tell me,—have they consented 7” 

‘Ah, ma belle! it is all settled; we shall be married 
in a few weeks; nay, now I think of it, our wedding 
day shall be on the vintners’ festival; will this please 
you, Annette ?”” 

Annette murmured her assent, and, suffering her be- 
trothed to press a kiss on her forehead, which shone 
like Parian marble as it was raised to his face, with 
the dark curls flowing back from her temples, and the 
moonlight pouring full upon her—she broke from his 
arms and ran toward the house ; then suddenly returning, 
she exclaimed,— 

“Oh, Eugene, I had forgotten; my cousin is coming 
from Paris; she shall be my bridesmaid; she is v ery 
pretty—you will love her, I am certain! Good nicht.’” 
And kissing her hand, the happy girl darted into the 
house. 

Poor Annette! She litthe dreamed that her words 
were prophecy. 


Fugene and Annette were sitting together one day, 
when the heavy diligence, which passed through the 
village once a week, came lumbering up the hill, and 
stopped before the cottage. A trunk and several pack- 
ages were placed on the greensward, and then a grace- 
ful female form, in a gay travelling pelisse, and a hat 
profusely decorated with knots of riband, came lightly 
down the steps. 

‘Tt is—I am almost certain that it is my cousin!” — 
exclaimed Annette, springing up and running out to 
receive her guest. The warm-hearted embrace and the 
cordial welcome were given, and then the cousins came 
toward the house, with their arms interlaced, chatting 
and laughing as merrily as if they had parted but yes- 
terday. Eugene’s attention was naturally fixed on the 
stranger, as she advanced. Her extraordinary beauty— 
for she possessed that rare complexion, in a French 
woman, a perfect blonde—together with her graceful 
carriage and gay dress, excited his admiration some- 
what more than might have beem agreeable to his lady- 
love, had she read his heart ; but hearts were the last 
things that Annette dreamed of studying. She was 
satisfied with loving and being beloved. The possibili- 
ty of a change in her happiness never entered her con- 
fiding mind. She was fascinated with her cousin’s 
beauty, and it pleased her when she saw, by Eugene’s 
eyes, that he shared her admiration. 

‘Did I not say that she was charming ?’”—whispered 
the happy girl, as she passed Eugene to conduct her 
cousin to the little chamber, which they were to occupy 
together. 

“What name did you give that handsome young 
man ?”’—inquired Louisa, as she flung her gay bonnet 
carelessly upon Annette’s neat little bed. 

“He is a neighbor—a—his mother lives in the cot- 
tage yonder, half way down the hill.” 

Louisa fixed her large blue eyes on the blushing face 
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of her cousin, and an arch smile broke over her mouth. 
—* Ah, I understand—a lover—ma foi, what magnifi- 
cent eyes he has!—Is it a settled affair, my sweet 
cousin ?”’ 

“ We are to be married as soon as the grapes are all 
gathered,” replied Annette modestly. 

“‘ That will be charming!—I shall be 
shall I not? 


thank you,—there, take this heavy pelisse, and fling me 


bridesmaid, 


Ah, you are putting away my dresses— 


that robe de chambre; you are very good; what superb 
eyes the young man has!”’ 

Annette felt an uneasy sensation about the heart; but 
whether it was occasioned by the off-handed manner, 
with which her cousin required the little services which 
she would much rather have offered, or by the praises 
lavished on Eugene’s eyes, she did not stop to inquire. 
She busied herself in unpacking the trunk, while her 
visitor flung the dressing gown over her shoulders, and 
seating herself before the little mirror, went on chatting 
and laughing as she twisted her golden hair round her 
fingers. and let it fall in long glossy ringlets over her 
damask cheek and white throat. 

Perhaps a more striking contrast, both of person and 
of mind, could not have been procured, than was ex- 
hibited in the two cousins, as they descended from 
Annette’s sleeping chamber. Annette, with her pure 
forehead and gentle eyes, her slight form set off by the 
black bodice laced over her delicate bust, and the crim- 
son skirt, just short enough to betray the neat foot and 
slender ankle, was the beau ideal of a rustic beauty, 
untried in the world’s ways, and ignorant alike of sorrow 
and of evil. She appeared as she was, a gentle, kind- 
But 


her cousin—she who came forth with her sunny curis 


hearted, merry girl, full of youth and happiness. 


and blooming cheeks, whose smile had something be- 
witching in its brightness, whose form might have served 
as the model for a Cleopatra, so exquisite was its pro- 
portions, so perfectly was each delicate limb rounded, 
who came from that humble chamber rustling in silks, 
and glittering with second-hand ornaments—who, and 
what was she? 
where, but for chance, she might have passed her life. 


A peasant girl, born in obscurity, 


Old Delarbre had a brother, who died young and in 
poverty. Louisa was his daughter. A lady of fashion, 
whom caprice or ill health had brought to Delarbre’s 
native village for pure air—the valley of which we have 
spoken, opened to the seamwas charmed with the 
child’s rare beauty, and in compassion for her destitute 
orphanage, transplanted her from the valley to her own 
proud home, in Paris. But satisfied with having rescu- 
ed the child from want, she never dreamed of owing it 
a further duty. Louisa had strong passions, a quick 
intellect, and great powers of imitation. These quali- 
ties, with proper culture, might have made her a brilliant 
and a good woman; but fostered, or rather neglected, 
in the luxurious home of a Parisian belle, suffered to 
pick up scraps of knowledge as she best could, unre- 
strained in her choice of books and without the least 
idea of self government, she soon lost that freshness 
and purity of heart, which had rendered her an object 
of love in her humble home. At eighteen, Louisa was 
the waiting-maid and confident of her mistress. At 


twenty, she quarrelled with a favorite footman, and be- || 


| heart, and glided from ‘the apartinent. 


little cousin is jealous—mon dieu, what folly ! 
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cause he was not discharged at her request, left her 
benefactress in a fit of caprice, and returned to her early 
home, unsettled in her habits and vitiated in her princi- 
Had Annette 
sought for ever for a serpent to breathe wpon the para- 


ples; in short, a thorough coquette. 


dise of her heart, she could not have found a more dan- 
gerous one than the cousin, whose arm lingered around 
her waist, as they descended into the reom where 
Eugene was still sitting. 


st 


It was on the evening of the third day after Louisa’s 
arrival. The old couple bad retired. Annette was 
sitting ina shaded part of the room, with her elbow on 
the table, and her head resting on her hand. Her eyes 
were turned toward Eugene, and tears trembled in 
them. Poor girl; she had been toiling all day in the 
vineyard, with no one to lift the heavy basket to her 
head, or to share her labors in any way. No wonder 
that her eyes were heavy, and that she moved languidly 
under her load of fruit, as she bore it to the wine-press. 
Eugene had been absent from her side all the day. 
She had heard his gay voice as it came up from the 
grove, where he was gathering flowers with Louisa. 
She had seen them sauntering, arm in arm, along the 
brow of the hill, and now and then the soft notes of his 
flagelet, o’er the tinkling music of her couain’s guitar, 
would reach her from the cottage, where they were 
sitting together. At such times she would turn away 
from her companions and go off alone, that they might 
not see the trembling of her lips, or the tears which 
would gather in her eyes. Poor thing ; she was grieved 
to the heart’s core. And now, when she had come in, 
weary in frame and wretched in spirit, she was allowed 
to remain unnoticed and neglected, while her betrothed 
and her cousin trifled away the evening, unmindful of 
her presence. 

Louisa was sitting by the open casement; the moon, 
beams stole softly through the province-rose-tree, to her 
beautiful face, and her golden curls shone out in the 
light, or were lost in the shadow, as the night-breeze 
swayed the green branches to and fro with its fairy 
pinions. Her neck was uncovered, save by the broad 
blue riband attached to the guitar in her lap, and her 
white fingers carelessly trifled with the strings. 

“And so you would not like to live in Paris, after all 
that I have told you of its pleasures ?’’—she said, rais- 
ing her eyes to Eugene, who stood leaning against the 
casement, gazing intently on her face. 

“Thave scarcely thought of any thing else, but of 
Paris and of yourself, since the first day of your arrival ;” 
replied Eugene abstractedly. 

Annette heard the reply; she pressed her lips firmly 
together, to force back the groan which throbbed at her 
Her departure 
aroused Eugene to a consciousness of her existence; 
he sighed deeply and moved to another part of the roam, 
Louisa too heard the sob of stifled agony, which, 
spite of her efforts, had broken from the young girl’s 
lips. She leaned back into the shadow, to conceal the 
smile which trembled around her mouth, and, as she 
struck upa light air on her guiter, murmured,“ Samy 
” 


These words, light as they were, conveyed all that 
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she felt. What mattered it to her—the coquette and 


the profligate of heart—that she was withering the hap- 
piness of ong who had loved her; that she was bringing 
wretchedness and desolation to the pure, young heart 
ofa fellow being? It is strange that women—those 
who pass for gentle-hearted and kind women—who 
would not harm the wing of an insect, nor witness the 
struggles of a dying bird—wili wring the hearts and 
trample on the affections of each other, with a reckless- 
ness of consequences, which would appal even them- 
selves, could they understand their own acts. 
they but feel the littleness of that vanity, which urges 
them on to aimless conquest, they would desist from 
their unholy pursuits, sickened and shuddering with 
self disgust. But it is to be regretted, that the power 
of inflicting evil is often granted to those who are inca- 
pable of reflection; who carelessly originate a cause, 
without dreaming of the effect, or without the wish, and 
sometimes without the power, of understanding the 
connection between the two when presented before 
them—presented before them, as it sometimes is, writ- 
ten out with the finger of death upon the marble forehead 
of a victim, appealing to their consciences, as it sometimes 
does, from the haunts of infamy, or from the cells of a 
mad-house, Coquettes, could you see yourselves as 
others see you—not as creatures of beauty, endowed 
with powers of pleasing, which you only exercise for 
your amusement—but as barbarians and murderers— 


nay, worse, for they content themselves with the agonies | 


of the body, they exult only in the writhings of physical 
torture—but you fix upon the godlike portion of the be- 
ing, that which is most sensitive and most capable of 
suffering— your instrument of torture is clenched upon 
the affections, where the good and the pure are the most 
vulnerable— you administer death by degrees, drain the 
heart by its most subtle and sensitive channels, and smile 
as you see the life ebbing away—your poison is distilled 


into the soul, and is not the less fatal because it operates | 
upon the more ethereal part of our nature—could you see | 


your deeds as others see them, you would abhor the arts 
you now practice. 
my, madness and dcath seldom follow your machinations; 
that the heart of a sister woman does not always break, 
If the 
disappointment which you inflict, does not bring on this 
appalling train of consequences, it will shape itself vo 
some other form of suffering. 


when you have wantonly torn away its support. 


Perhaps the victim may 
become better, more humble and self devoting ; she may 
turn to the consolations of benevolence, scattering bounty 
and lavishing good on her fellow beings, while her heart 


is secretly bleeding, Or the seeds of ambition may 


spring up in the mind, laid barren by your wiles. The, 


heart, which but for you might have blossomed in its own 


home, and have shed its sweetness over a domestic circle, | 


may be driven into the arena of the world, to forget its 
anguish in excitement, and like the beacon-light, which 
consumes as it illuminates, its core may be turning to 
ashes, as it scatters forth its dying brilliancy to the world. 
In no form and under no circumstances, can it be harm- 
less to trifle with the feelings of a fellow creature, and 
no high-minded, good woman was ever guilty of it. 


Poor Annette; we have left her too long in her soli- 
But why should we dwell upon her anguish ? 


tude, 


Could | 


Plead not, im extenuation, that infa-| 
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Why should we record the tears which were wrung from 
her heart, as the lively tones of that guitar came up, like 
a mockery, to the little chamber where she had sought a 
refuge? Why should we register the heart-sickness 
which crept over her, as minute after minute and hour 
after hour dragged by, and still the voice of her betrothed 
came to her ears in its deep and passionate enunciation, 
mingled with the subdued tones of her cousin. Never 
had there been such tenderness in his accents when he 
addressed her. It was no wonder that 
she shrunk to the farther edge of the bed, when, long 


after midnight, the traitoress laid her cheek on the pillow 


Poor thing! 


beside her, and flung her white arm carelessly over her 
She had been more than woman, had not her 
heart throbbed with indignation beneath the soft pres- 
It did swell almost to bursting, and 


form. 


sure of that arm. 
she lay in the slight embrace of her rival, shuddering 
and faint, as if the coil of a serpent had been about her. 
Poor, poor Annette! thy destiny was upon thee, the 
destiny that has withered many a heart as good and as 


pure as thine! 


The grapes were all gathered from the vineyard, and 


the morrow was appointed for the vintners’ festival, 
and as Annette’s wedding-day. Eugene, for the first 
| time for many days, withdrew her from the family circle, 
and they walked forth in the star-light together. He 
did not speak of the morrow, but the gentle intonations 
of his voice, and the tender interest betrayed in his 


words, wrought soothingly upon Annette’s feelings. 
The suspicions, which had preyed upon her happiness, 
were gradually dispersed, and her heart turned to his, 
softened and everflowing with contrition, for having 
doubted his love. She little dreamed that his gentleness 
and seeming affection originated in sympathy and self- 
But we will not anticipate. 


reproach, that—. 

The morrow found Annette happy and full of hope. 
She arose early and began to arrange her bridal-cham- 
ber. The sun was scarcely up when every thing was 
settled to her satisfaction. The toilet-table and its 
humble paraphernalia stood beneath the little mirror, 
as spotless as the being who had garnished it. The 
| white window curtains were gathered up from the 





| sashes, with knots of riband and bouquets of fresh flowers. 


|In one corner stood the bed, airy and white as an un- 
| sunned snow-drift. Its profuse drapery of transparent 
muslin was festooned and garlanded with flowers, and 
_ looped back in a thousand graceful folds, so as to display 
the square, frilled pillows, the snowy counterpane, and 
the bridal dress laid carefully upon it 


‘A few more flowers to make a bouquet for the toilet, 
and a garland for the mirror, and then it will be beau- 
tiful !” exclaimed the bride, glancing round the room. 
“Ah, here is the rose which Eugene gave me. I will 
put it into my bosom for fear of accident; dear Eugene, 
|I wonder if he is up yet. I will run down and get the 
flowers, and then all will be ready.” So tucking the 


corner of her apron under her belt, and throwing a little 
| 





shawl over her shoulders, she ran out, exclaiming to 
|| herself,—‘‘ No matter if my hair is all over my shoul- 
ders, I shall have time to dress it when I come back; 
Eugene will not be here these three hours yet.” 
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“How lovely every thing locks this morning;’’ ex- |! his bosom; all traces of anger had left his face, and 
claimed the bride, as she opened the door and stood for | grief, such as wrings a strong heart to tears, was stirring 
a moment gazing upon the scenery before her—the green | in every pale feature, as he bent over his daughter. 
vineyard—the quiet valley, with the little hamlet half} “ Annette,” he said, and his strong voice was broken 
buried in its bosom—the opposite hill, covered with | with sobs, “‘you are our child, our own, only, darling 
heavy summer foliage, and the calm sea, as it rippled | child,—nobody would ever love you as we do, so don’t 
up the mouth of the valley, each tiny wave crested with grieve, don’t weep—let the wretch go, he and his vile, 
foam, and glittering like gold as it broke to the sunshim, | wicked deluder. We did it—we, your mother and I— 
and the whole landscape smiling beneath its veil of We brought the serpent and laid it in the bosom of our 
misty dew. It was indeed lovely ; but the morning was °W" child—but we did not mean it. Look up, love, 
advancing, and Annette had no time to indulge in her look at me; don’t grow so pale; we will be very happy 
admiration. So she gathered up her dress, that the dew | Yet I will give you the vineyard, the cottage, every 
might not wet it, and ran along the brow of the hill thing, only say that you will bear up under this; say, 
toward a green hollow, where the flowers, which she love, cannot you be happy with your poor old father and 
was in search of, grew in abundance. A grove of mag- | mother ?”’ 
nificent oaks stood in the mouth of the valley, just where, The old man broke off in an agony of terror, for the 
the sea had worn for itself a little cove into the green-| hand in his grew cold as marble, and he felt that she 
sward. Some of the lesser trees grew almost out upon! did not hear his words. She had comprehended the 
the beach ; the grass was thick as moss around the huge | extent of her misery; she knew that her betrothed and 
trunks, and the monctonous ripple of the waves mingled | her cousin had gone off together—that the ship then in 
harmoniously with the sound of rustling leaves. Alto-| sight was bearing them to Paris. The blood ebbed 
gether, it was a place of leafy and dreamlike quiet. In| from her lips, and left her face a deathty white. Her 
this grove the villagers had been accustomed to hold | heart grew colder ard colder, and as she stood between 
their rural fétes; and here the old vintner and his wife, | her parents, still as death, with the flowers dropping, 
with some half dozen of the village maidens, had repair- |, one by one, from her apron, her dark hair falling in 
ed at early dawn to arrange the rustic seats, and clear | heavy masses over her shoulders, and her eyes, keen 
away the greensward for the dance which was to succeed | and intensely bright, fixed on vacancy, she seemed as if 
the wedding. The hollow, where Annette was gathering | turning into marble. There was a deathlike stillness in 
flowers, lay in the neighborhood of the grove. She had | the group. Eugene’s little sister stood apart, with tears 
filled her apron and was about to return home, when | standing in her young eyes, terrified and feeling as if 
she remembered that she had not seen her cousin since | she had done something to vex Annette. One fair girl 
early dawn. placed her finger on her forehead, with a significant 

‘“‘T wonder what detains Louisa; I will run down to | look at her neighbor, but this was all: minutes passed, 
the grove and see ; I hope that she is not angry because | and not one in that group uttered a syllable, or stirred 
I was jealous of her and dear Eugene; how foolish it a finger. 

At length the old man burst forth in an agony of grief. 


was in me!’’—thus, half speaking and half thinking, || 


| 
Annette turned toward the grove. _ “ Annette, oh, my God !—Annette, cannot you speak 2 
- R } . : ” 
She found her parents and the little sister of Eugene, | —Will not you speak to me? 
bf P M4 > 
together with a group of maidens, standing under one of | A smile—a strange, cold smile—broke over Annette’s 


the largest trees, listening to a village youth, who was white lips. “Speak !—oh, yes, father—but let us go 
talking earnestly and with a great deal of gesticulation. /now—Eugene will be waiting.” Her voice was low 
More than once he pointed to a ship, lying far out to sea, | and sweet as the morning air. 

as if that had some connection with his discourse. An-|| That young girl was right; Annette was mad. But 
nette did not see her cousin among the group, and she | madness in her took a gentle and lovely form ; it was as 
remarked that every face wore an expression of indigna- if an angel had sealed her intellect with the signet of 
tion or surprise, which, as she drew near, changed to a || heaven. 

look of sympathy. At Annette’s approach the villagers || 

drew back, and the youth stopped speaking and gradu- | ConFIDENCE is not always the growth of time. There 
ally withdrew behind the trunk of the oak. Her father’s | are minds that meet each other with a species of affinity 
face was flushed and almost convulsed with anger; and | that resembles the cohesive properties of matter, and 
she saw her mother sink to a seat, as if utterly incapable with a promptitude and faith that only belongs to the 
of supporting herself. A terrible foreboding came to | purer essence of which they are composed. 

the poor bride’s heart; a sense of suffocation was in her || 
throat, and her limbs trembled so violently, that she 


could with difficulty move forward. She approached || 
| . . . . 

her parents. | Vanity is the prime mover, in most, if not all of us, 
} 


“‘ Mother,” she said, and her sweet voice was almost | 294 some of the actions and works that have the most 
sharp with excessive anxiety, ‘ mother, why is this?) €*cited our admiration, have been inspired by this pas- 
Where is Louisa? What is the matter, mother ?” sion, that none will own to, yet that influences ail. 


ee 


Treason is like diamonds, nothing can be made of it 
by the small dealer. 


The distressed woman grasped her daughter’s fingers || CoNnveRsATION is the daughter of reasoning, the mo- 
in one hand, and laying the other on her arm, looked || ther of knowledge, the breath of the soul, the commerce 
into her face anxiously and tenderly, but did not speak. || of hearts, the bond of friendship, the nourishment of 
The old vintner took her other hand and drew it up to || content, and the occupation of men of wit. 
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“OUR ACTORS.”’ 


MRS. SAKAH WHEATLEY. 


Ir there is one national amusement to which the at- 
tention of Americans ought to be peculiarly directed, it 
is the stage. To the politician, the merchant, the law- 
yer, and indeed to every branch of society in its widest 
ramifications, it has presented a refuge from the cares 
consequent on the fickle fluctuations of fortune. A 
theatre may be considered as a temple of concord; a 
shrine of humanity and goodness. All hasten to it with 
one feeling of unanimity—one amiable disposition to be 
pleased. There is no diversity of opinion—no chilling 
acerbity of temperament. Comedy lightens up a smile 
on the countenance; and tragedy draws tears from the 
eyes of all. The spirit of the actor is infectious; and 
passes with instantaneous impulse into the hearts of his 
audience. This is as it should be. All surely, even the 
fanatic himself, must confess, that man better serves his 
fellow man, and adores his maker, in spreading around 
the sunshine of his happiness, and drawing innocent 
pleasure from its fountain head, than in listening with 


gloomy composure to the enthusiasm and artifice of 


bigotry. 

The stage is the practical school of humanity. It is 
there we are taught to avoid vice, from the effective 
manner in which its concomitant miseries are embodied, 
and to pursue from the practical benefits which it se- 
cures. Whata salutary lesson has Shakspeare given, 
and Vandenhoff delineated, in the conception and exe- 
cution of Othello! Whata fine homily! What a practi- 
cal proof of the sorrows and fatality of jealousy does it 
present to the eye and the heart of the spectator! The 
Spartans, they say, made their helots drunk, that the 
sight might sufficiently disgust their children:—the 
stage goes farther: it lays open and anatomises the 
human heart, that its virtues or deformities may disgust 
or ameliorate the humanity of the audience. 

We are not yet sufficiently aware of the debt of grati- 
tude that is owing to the actor. To him, in the breasts 
of thousands, may be traced the earliest impulses of 
human action that first drew the mind from obscurity to 


the paths of greatness. The Othello of some distin- 


guished performer may possibly have eradicated the | 


green eyed monster, and produced a reformation in the 
heart of many a spectator. In like manner, Macheth 
may have turned hundreds from the path of ambition, 
and spoken a lesson to the mind it can never afterwards 


eradicate. Would that the priesthood could say as 


much! 

For ourself, if we ever had any lingering feeling of 
ambition, any lust of sway, the shame of Cawdor would 
have preserved us. The first play we ever saw was 
Macbeth, and the vivid impression of the moment has 
never passed away. In the earlier scenes of the trage- 
dy, where all was pomp and bustle, and kingly majesty, 


we thought it a fine thing to be Macbeth, the monarch 
ef the North. 
us with downcast brow, that his ‘ way of life had fallen 
into the sear, the ye!low leaf,” and “ all that should ac- 
company old age,’’ was for ever denied him, we shrank 


But when his noble representative told 


‘6 >? 
OUR ACTORS. 


from the gorgeous pageantry of kingly purple, and ac- 
knowledged a lesson of morality which experience will 
never forget. Surely the actor who has wrought sucha 
reformation in the human heart, deserves to be consi- 
dered a benefactor to mankind, at least as much, and 
we rather think more so, than the society for the sup- 
pression of vice, with all its appliances and means to 
boot. 

We know that some carping bigots will assert that 
the drama is the bane of innocent enjoyment; the hot 
bed of vice and all unseemly conduct. The fact is that 
both the church and the drama have undertaken to re- 
form human nature. It is a bard battle of humanity 
that is fought between them. The church would have 
you desert the theatre that its own finances and congre- 
gation may be bettered, and attend solely to its own 
means of improvement. It promises a future happi- 
ness for present abstinence. But the drama secures at 
once present felicity. If the future comes, why then it 
is an agreeable surprise; if not, you have past improve- 
ment, that has kept pace with past happiness. But we 
are writing a prosing essay, when we set out with 
making a few introductory remarks to the biography 
we are about to give of one of the most exemplary 
women and admirable actresses of the age. 


Miss Sarah Ross, now Mrs. Wheatley, was born at 
St. John’s, Nova Scotia, in the year 1790. Her parents 
were Scotch, and her father a brave and intelligent offi- 
cer of the 42nd Regiment. He died when his daugh- 
ter was two years of age, and her mother returned to 
New-York, the place of her marriage, with her child, 
and from that time made it the place of her residence. 
Miss Ross made her firstappearance as Ki/ty Spright- 
/y, on the 12th of November, 1805, at the Park theatre, 
then under the management of Messrs. Cooper and 
Dunlap. On the 22nd of January, 1806, she married 
Mr. Wheatley and withdrew from the stage, until her 
husband failing in business, she returned to it again for 
the maintenance and education of her children. As an 
actress Mrs. Wheatley has no equal in her line in this 
Her talents, 
too, are as varied as they are admirable. Her ridicu- 
lous old ladies are perfect performances, and her cham- 


country, and probably no superior abroad. 


bermaids, though not equally excellent, are always natu- 
ral and amusing. Whether as Mrs. Malaprop or Mrs. 
Subile, as Miss M’ Tab or Miss Pickle, as Audrey or 
Madame Maggs, she is equally successful both in the 
Each cha- 


racter seems to have been intended for her peculiar 


conceiving and the execution of the part. 


powers, and to the study of all she has given an assi- 
duity the most strenuous and unremitting. 

The same year that an actress is found without a fail- 
ing the philosopher's stone will be discovered. Mrs. 
Wheatley, with all her great and versatile ability, has 
one, and only one, fault. Though in the prime of life, 

and the vigor of intellect, she often plays with a care- 

lessness and indifference which would seem to speak 
faded and worn out powers, both of body and mind. 

Perhaps there is nothing surprising in this, when we 

recall the cold and unmeaning mention with which her 

efforts have been passed over by the New-York press. 
Still she should reform it; for the public, though a ca- 
| pricious mistress, has a taste, and knows, that a fond- 
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ness, for one who cares notuing for them, is just so ‘“‘“HOME,SWEET HOME!’’ 
much good affection thrown away. NOT BY JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 

Mrs. Wheatley first exerted herself to attain a promi- he 
nent position in the profession she had adapted, to aid Aw alien from God, and a stranger to grace, 
in the support of a widowed mother—and afterwards I wander through earth, its gay pleasures to trace ; 
for the maintenance of a family and the rearing of her In the pathway of sin I continued to roam, 
children. Her reward is an approving conscience, Unmindful, alas! that it led me from home ! 
competency and the esteem of all who know her. Suc- Home, home, sweet, sweet home! 
cess has crowned her industry and talents, and Mrs. O, Saviour, direct me to heaven, my home ! 


Wheatley has long been one of the brightest ornaments 
of the New-York stage. These pleasures of earth, I have seen fade away, 
They bloom for a season—but soon they decay ; 
THE PESTILENCE; But pleasures more lasting, in Jesus are given, 


Salvation on earth, and a mansion in heaven! 


A FRAGMENT. ' 
Home, home, sweet, sweet home ! 


The saints in those mansions are everat home! 


‘¢ Brine forth the dead!” and the words came fast 
I rom the haggard lips of these men aghast; Allure me no longer, ye false glowing charms 3 
“‘ Bring forth the dead! we wait not now Ties Svines iniite tun, il ante tile neieti 

. g 3 arins + 

. . ale . - & as 97? 

rye “4 i ) vow. ’ 4 
For parting prayer or holy vov At the banquet of mercy, I hear there is room ; 
Ty > crimso "ross J > st was er . ° . . 
The crimson cross of the are atta O, there may I feast with his children at home! 
The sculptured arch of that lofty door ; Si seems Veniien’ delemiieh | teteinl Teen? 
. , > * ’ ° 
Sut no menial hand unclosed the gate— 
B mes : , O, Jesus, conduct me to heaven, my home ! 
No sound was heard from those halls of state, 


Save ay and anon the how! of a hound, ' : ain : 
, ? ; Farewell, vain amusements, my follies adieu, 
That moaned as if struck with a mortal wound ; OR ha San ott hihlies ttl ke ude 
. er J lie Jesus, and heaven, and giory Lew 5 
And as it was the only living thing ‘ : s 
pie 7 ' _ : : . I feast on the pleasures that flow from his throne, 
Neath the roof that had wont with mirth to ring. The foretnste of heaven, sweet heaven, wey heme! 

ie toretaste o wave 1, § ree 1cave ; y a3 


rR 1 “Bri he dead !” Home, home, sweet, sweet home ! 
ut the cry passed on—* bring out the dead. er 
YI S O, when shall I share the fruition of home ? 


And a tardy footfall’s solemn tread, 


And a low faint wail was heard to come aa F : 
‘ : The days of my exile are passing away ; 
From the desolate gloom of that humble home. - nt , ot” 
: rhe time is approaching, when Jesus will say, 
A little babe ! and the mother there, : +a : ‘ 
ee ; ; “Well done, faithful servant, sit down on my throne, 
Kissed the loved corpse in her mad despair! : : fe 
3 ay And dwell in my presence, for ever at home! 
Why should she weep that it first should rest, . 
wi, ; . Home, home, sweet, sweet home ! 
Since the purple spot is on her breast ? O.t HT — Sav; | ; 
; ; there wi rest, with my Saviour at home! 
Why should she seek such leprous kiss ? s , . 


To-morrow will see her a thing like this! 
s Affliction and sorrow, and death shall be o’er; 


. " : The saints shall unite to be parted no more; 
‘* Bring out your dead !”’ and the buriers stand fin a ; ahs 
, . : | Their loud hallelujahs fill heaven’s high dome ; 
Under the porch of a hostel grand; on , om 4 . 
Ge They dwell with their Saviour, for ever at home! 

And strange wild sounds from that gorgeous hall ; 
ante ; Hlome, home, sweet, sweet home ! 
Their hardened courage of heart appal. Be , ‘de le : 
; . es" : They dwell with their Saviour, for ever at home! 

Oh! dread isthe echo of mirth that is heard P 


In the chamber were death hath newly been ! || MY FIRST GREY HAIR 
Like a tranquil lake that is fiercely stirred 
By the monster shape of a fiend obscene. ‘ : , 
er : } My first grey hair! My first grey hair! 
And ribald shouts and laughter loud, I will ; iy luck th r Le ty Ss 
é will not pluck thee from my brow; 
And the hoots and the oaths of a drunken crowd, T) , A ap ae ae ) . 
: 1ou art a bold intruder there, 
And the crash of the glass and the goblet there, RE SS Nhl RT, eRe: 
Mingle with songs in the sickening air oe Te Pia ; . 
+ ~ Ss Ss . ‘\ = Les . . . - 
“Or! oes ; For thou wilt teach me to forget 
me (a “et ee os rl bl A life of trouble and of care. 
108se badge 1s the boi and the ague-spot bDiue ; . 
‘ r ” phew dic ii , Then why should I cast one regret 


Off; and away! we are merry here - . : 
. r ’ ° That thou art come—My first grey hair! 






° Leave us to night to our wassail cheer ; I 

’ To-morrow perchance ye may find us fit Stay then! and daily let me see 

‘ For a loathsome shroud and a yawning pit ; The vanity of youth ; 

K More wine !—fill high !—begone from hence! And let thy presence be to me 

. Here’s a health to the speckled pestilence !”’ A monitor of truth. 

eS And thus, through many a scene of wo, | Welcome, then, pale little friend, 
7” Do these gloomy buriers swiftly go, | And all my sorrows share ; 

pe Whilst their solemn cry sounds, overhead, \\ No cap or curl shall ever hide 

‘- 





Like the mock of a demon—“ Bring forth the dead!” My own—My first grey hair! 
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MUTE COURTSHIP. 


BY THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 
Love hath a language of his own,— 
A voice that goes 
From heart to heart,—whose mystic tone 
Love only knows. 


The lotus-flower, whose leaves I now 
Kiss silently, 

Far more than words will tell thee how 
I worship thee. 


The mirror which to thee I hold,— 
Which, when imprest 

With bright looks, I turn and fold 
To this fond breast,— 


Does it not speak, beyond all spells =~ 
Of poet’s art, 

How deep thy hidden image dwells 
In this hush’d heart ? 


MARCH OF THE ANCIENT BRITONS. 


BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 
Sons of the mountain heroes! 
Wing the arrow, wield the brand, 
And save your native land: 
Invoking souls of deathless fame, 
On to the fight! with hearts of flame, 
And fired by high Llewelyn’s name, 
The tyrant’s power withstand! 


Shades of the mountain heroes! 
Hover o’er the field of woe! 
And bless the avenging blow ! 
As etars within their distant spheres, 
To man’s adoring eyes appear, 
All shining through the mist of years, 
Look from your hills of snow! 


Sons of the mountain heroes! 
Rise like whirlwinds in your might! 
Be gods, and win the fight ! 
Our freedom and our hearths to keep, 
Let every vein in Cambria weep : 
Up, soldiers! up the mountain steep ! 
St. David and our right! 


IMPROMPTU 


On parting with a Lady who said the Author would soon forget 
his friends. 


Foreet my friends? O, name it not! 
I leave them with regret ;— 

Forget I may, but there is one 
I never can forget! 

Ask not his name—lI’ll only breathe 
The simple sound in prayer; 

But could you look within my breast, 


You'd find it written there ! 


STANZAS 


BY W. WORDSWORTH, ESQ. 
Tue moon that sails along the sky 
Moves with a happy destiny, 
Oft is she hid from mortal eye 
Or dimly seen ; 
But when the clouds asunder fly, 
How bright her mien! 


Not flagging when the winds all sleep, 
Not hurried onward when they sweep 


i The bosom of th’ ethereal deep 


Not turned aside, 
She knows an even course to keep, 
Whate’er betide. 


Perverse are we—a forward race ; 
Thousands, though rich in fortune’s grace, 


| With cherished sullenness of pace 
| Their way pursue, 


Ingrates, who wear a smileless face 


\} The whole year through. 


My spirits droop for drooping’s sake, 

From fancy following in thy wake, 
Bright ship of heaven, 

A counter-impulse let me take 


If kindred humor e’er should make 
} 
| And be forgiven. 





| snmniaitiatnebtitis 
THE CUCKOO. 


Loud and louder still! 
From the hedge-partitioned plain 


And the wood-topp’d hill. 


Bravo, Cuckoo, call again, 


With thine unmistaken shout 
Make the valley ring! 
| All the world is looking out, 
But in vain for Spring. 





I have searched in every place, 
Garden, grove, and green; 
Of a footstep not a trace 
Is there to be seen. 


Yet her servants without fail 
Have observed their day, 
Swallow, bat and nightingale : 

And herself away! 





Shout again! she knows thy call, 
’Tis her muster-drum, 

And she be on the earth at all, 
She will hear and come. 





; —————————— —— 


He who declares himself a party-mag, let his par- 
‘ty profess the most liberal sentiments, is a registered 
jand enlisted slave; he begins by being a zealot, and 
ends by being a dupe. 


' 
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THE GIPSY GIRL OF MADRID. | 
( Concluded.) 


Day at last dawned, after seeming to Andres to lin- 
ger longer than usual, and he sought the young stran- 
ger. Andres questioned him as to his health, his 
name, his object in travelling through Estremadura, and 
so far from the road in the night. To which the youth 
replied : 


“« He was better of his wounds, and should immediately | 


set out on his journey.” His name he said, was “ Alon- 
zo Hurtado, and he was travelling to our Lady de la}! 
Pefia de Francia, on business, which required haste, he | 
therefore journed all night, and having lost his way 
found himself in a camp, where the dogs had set upon 
him and tore his leg as he saw.” 


Andres. 


began to give him some twinges again. 


This did not satisfy 
He believed it a false account, and jealousy | 
“‘ Brother, if I were a judge,” he said, ‘and you were 
brought before me for some crime, and I had asked the 
questions which I put to you, your reply would not sat- 
isfy me, and I should resort to some means of forcing 
you to speak the truth. Icare not to know who you 


I would know | 


your motive in coming here, and I advise you when 


are, what is your name, or where you go. 


you again pretend to give an account of yourself to | 
do it in a more natural manner. You say you are | 
going to Pena de Francia, and you leave it on your right 

hand to come to this place which is thirty leagues out of 

your way. You travel by night to go the quicker, and 
turn from the highway to enter a thick wood of ever- 
green oaks, where there is no road and not even a path. 
Believe me, friend, you must study the art of lying a little 
longer ere you may hope to succeed. For this advice 
will you not give me one word of truth? Deceive no 

longer as you so illy succeed, tell me then that you are 
one I have often seen about the court, between a page | 
and knight, celebrated for his poetical powers, who 
wrote u sonnet to the fame of a certain pretty gipsy | 
girl, who some time since was known in al! Madrid as | 


acelebrated beauty. Say all this is true, and confide in | 
me, for I swear by the faith of a gipsy cavalier, to guard | 
the secret which you see I can devine. Mark me,” | 


continued Andres, “to deny the truth is van, for this 


face I see here, is the same I have seen so often in Ma- 
drid. Your great fame as a poet, induc ed me to observe | 
you so intently that every feature is stamped upon my | 
memory so that I knew you immediately, though in a| 
different dress from that in which I have been used to | 
see you. Do not look so troubled. Be at ease, and re- 
member you are not among a gang of thieving gipsies, 
but with those who will guard and defend you against 
all the world. If what I imagine is true, your good 
luck this time, must give way to mine. What say you, 
young sir, to my art of devination, when I tell you this | 
journey of yours is in search of the beautiful gipsy call-| 
ed Preciosa, with whom you are enamored, and to’ 
whom you gave a sonnet? If this is so, it does not in- 
jure you in my esteem, for although a gipsy, I can im-| 
agine the powerful force of love, and do not wonder at | 
the transformation it makes. I honor you for your choice, | 
if, as I am convinced, this be the case, and now inform 
you, the young girl is in this camp.” 


~ 


| arms. 


| “Yes, she is here,” replied the youth—“ I saw her here 
last night.”” This confirmation of his doubts caused a 

pang to the heart of Andres. 

“IT saw her here last night,’’ continued the stranger, 
“but did not dare to know her.” 

““Then you confess you are the poet who gave her 
the verses. 

“Tt is true,” he replied. ‘ I cannot, nor do I care to 
deny it. Perhaps, where I feared to lose life or liberty, 
I have gained something, and in these wilds I may find 


| fidelity, and among these hills hospitality and protec- 


tion.” 
“y : rely s in every particuls A cinsy 
ou may rely upon us in every particular. gipsy 
is famed for his secrecy and faithfulness. Place confi- 
dence, therefore, in me, sefior, ’’ said Andres, “ and unbo- 
som yourself to me, for you see me as I am, without 
disguise or falsehood. The gipsy girl is related to me, 


and subject to my will alone. Should you wish her for 


| a wife, F and all her other relations will be charmed to 


give her to so noble a youth: If for a mistress, have no 
scruples here, but if you have money enough, you can 


| buy her, for avarice, you well know, is an inhabitant of 
_the gipsy Rancho.” 


“I have gold enough,” replied the page—“ for here, 
in these jacket sleeves which are crossed over my bosom 
are four h ndred escudos.”” This gave another shock 
to Andres, for he surely would not have brought so much 
with him, had he not hopes of succeeding in his suit. 


“Ah, this is a great quantity of money,” 


said Andres, 
in a faltering voice—* 1 am only to bring you to the girl, 
and she will surrender at once, for she is no fool, and will 
see at once how well she will fare if she is yours.” 

““Ah,amigo,”’ saidthe youth. ‘ Know the power which 
has mude me appear here in this costume is not that of 
love as you seem tothink. There are beauties enough in 
Madrid to carry away all hearts, although I allow your 
relation, Preciosa excels them all. It is an unhappy 
accident which has brought me here disguised, on foot, 
and torn by dogs, which I will relate to you.” 

Andres recovered his spirits, and found he had been 
upon the wrong task, and to encourage the youth again 
made every profession of secrecy and service to induce 
him to declare himself. 

““T was placed in the service of a grandee in Madrid, 
more in light of a relation than page, who had an only 
son, an heir of the same age and rank of myself, and 
who treated me with the greatest friendship and inti- 
macy. This young gentleman fell in love with a young 
lady of some rank in the city, whom he asked to marry 
him without consulting the will of his father who had 
higher views for him. He continued devoted to her, 
however, unknown to every one except myself. One un- 
fortunate night my young relation and myself were pass- 


_ ing the house of his lady love, we saw two well dressed 


men approaching the door. My friend stepped forward 
to discover who they might be, when with extreme quick- 
ness they each produced a sword and shield and attack- 
ed us. We did the same, and met them with equal 
The fight iusted but a little while, for the jeal- 
ousy of my friend, and my eagerness to defend him, so 
nerved was our arms, that to our surprise and grief, they 
both fell dead at our feet. 


eved all the money v 


We fled home in haste, eath- 
Cc could raise, and touen tooK Lii¢ 


tuary in the church of man Geronimo where we € rer 
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awaited the day in order to know what had happened 
in consequence of the affray. The monks advised us 
to return home, and there had been no witness pre- 
sent, and our absence might create suspicion. We 
were on the point of doing this when we learnt the Al- 
calde had caused the young lady and her parents to be 
brought before him in order to d'scover the cause of the 
death of the gentlemen who were found at their door. 
The servants were all examined, when the intimacy be- 
tween my friend and the young lady was discovered. 
He was sent for, our absence known, we were at once 
declared by every one the assassins of the two courtiers. 
With the advice of the Conde, my friend’s father, and 
that of the monks, after fifteen days sanctuary, my young 
relation in the disguise of a friar, accompanied by an- 
other friar, sat out for Arragon with the intention of 
travelling through Italy and Flanders until the affair 
should be forgotten. There was more danger of dis- 


covery if we were together, so that I took another road 


in disguise on foot with another monk, who took me to | 


Talevera. From thence I wandered into this wood, 
where you know all that happened. I said I was going 
to Peta de Francia, merely to give an account of myself, 
for | now nothing about it except that it is higher up 
than Salamanca.” 

“* That is true,” said Andres. ‘“ You have left it far 
behind you, and if you were on your way there you 
see how you have deviated.” 

“I would go to Seville,” said the youth, “ for there 
resides a Genoese gentleman, a great friend of the Conde, 
my relation. He every year sends a quantity of silver 
to Genoa, and I thought of engaging with one of the 
conductors that by this stratagem I might go securely to 
Carthagena, where there are two Galleys awaiting the 
silver, to sail to Genoa. This is the true account of my 
appearance here, owing, you will say, more to misfortune 
than leve. If I might be allowed to accompany the 
gipsies to Seville if they are on their way there, I will 
pay them well. In their train I should travel secure 
from fear of discovery.” | 

“ You could go with them, but I think they are on 
their way to Andalusia,” said Andres. “ There are, 
however, other bands whom we shall meet with on their 
way to Seville, and for a small portion of the money 
you carry, they would undertake more difficult things.” 

Andres left the youth, and told the gipsies of his 
wish to go to Seville, for protection hither he would pay | 


well. 

All were willing to take him there except Preciosa’ 
and her grandmother. This last declared she could not 
go to Seville nor its invirons on account of a trick she 
had played upon a capmaker called Triguillos, well 
known in the city. She had caused him to place him- 
self naked, into a large water-cask, up to the neck, his 
head crowned with cypress, expecting midnight. The 
charm having worked, he might then come out and dig 
in a certain place in a cellar, where he would find a 
great treasure. When the good man heard Matins strike, 
in his haste to spring out, he upset the cask, and bruised 
himself terribly. Frightened out of his senses, he im- 
agined himself in a river, and began to call out lustily 
for help, as he was drowning. His wife and neighbors 
all heard the noise and ran in with lights, where they! 
found him swimming about, dragging his stomach on the! 





| ground, and pushing out with hands and feet as if to keep 
above water. ‘“ Help, sefores,”’ he cried, “ l am drown- 
ing.”” Startled at his cries, they at first thought he was, 
but soon succeeded in drawing him out from the cask. 
Notwithstanding all this, he would not believe ita gipsy 
jest, but sat about digging, until stopped by his neighbor, 
whose foundations he was fast undermining. This story 
_ was soon known about the city, and even the boys point- 
_ed at him as he passed, telling each other his ingenuity 
and the old gipsy’s joke. 
The old woman was not heeded ; the gipsies all agreed 
to go with the young man, as he possessed plenty of 
money to pay them for their trouble. She resolved not 
to go straight there, but to turn to the left and repair 
to La Mancha inthe kingdom of Murcia. Their reso- 


lution was conveyed to the stranger, who sent them a 
hundred golden escudos, which were divided among 
them, causing all but Preciosa great contentment 
Andres was a little worried that Don Sancho was to 
remain with them; (for this was his true name,) but 
since he had come among them he had changed it to Cle- 
/'mente. Itseemedto Andres, he had very readily aban- 
doned his design of going direct to Seville. Clemente 


/saw this, and accidentally mentioned he was pleased 
with the opportunity of seeing Murcia, and would find 
| it quite as near to Carthagena as Seville ; from thence 
‘he should sail immediately for Italy. To keep him al- 
| ways in view, and be able closer to scrutinise and pene- 
| trate into his sentiments and actions, Andres proposed 
to Clemente, that they should be comrades. Clemente 
was pleased with this token of friendship and confidence, 
and frora that time they were always together. These 
two young friends were the admiration and delight of 
the gipsy gang, for they ran, danced, wrestled, and threw 
the bar, better than any one ef their band, and threw 
money about with such generosity, that every gipsy girl’s 
heart was gained, and the men were ready to go to the 
death for them. 

The gipsies left Estremadura and travelled slowly 
through the kingdom of Murcia, where, in every village, 
they were constantly challenged to combats in wrestling, 
and other games, in which Andres and Clemente always 


bore the palm. 

Clemente had now been a month with the gipsies, and 
had not spoken a word to Preciosa, until one day she 
called him to her as she stood conversing with Andres. 

“As soon as you arrived at our camp, I knew you, 
Clemente,” she said. ‘I also remembefed the verses, 
but did not speak of it, for I did not know with what in- 
tention you sought our Ranchos. When I heard your 
history I felt for you, and believed it true ; for as there 
are Don Juans in the world who are changed to Andres’, 
| 80 there might be Don Sancho’s who were fo to fly 





under a feigned appellation. I speak openly because 
_T know Don Juan has confided his history and intentions 
to you.” 

This Andres had done in order to be more intimate 
with Clemente, that he might be enabled to penetrate 
| more readily inte tiie views and opinions. 

“Do not imagine my discovery of you to our people 
could injure you; on the contrary, to oblige me, they 
| will assist you all that lies in their power. In return for 





any thing I may have done for you, I must beg you to 
take no notice of Andres when jealousy carries him be 
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y ond bounds. 


under the influence of this feeling; for I assure you he is. 


always very repentant afterwards.” 

“Do not imagine, sweet Preciosa, Don Juan lightly 
discovered to me all that passed between you,” said 
Clemente. ‘I knew him at once, and soon read his 
feelings in his eyes. I first told him who he was, and 
spoke of his sentiments regarding you. 
simple, Preciosa, that I do not know the power of beau- 
ty, especially such as yours; not to know how the fear 
of losing it will prostrate man’s spirits. Ithank you, 


lady, for your confidence in me, which I can only repay 


with wishing this love of yours may come to a happy | 


end. May Andres enjoy his Preciosa’s society, with 


Do not mind what he may say, when) 


I am not so! 





Thy name, my fair! 
' While angels floating in the air, 


Waft on the sound, 
*Till with it the eighth sphere resound. 


Clemente. Till with it the eighth sphere resound, 
For it were right, 
The realms of light, 
With songs and praises should abound, 
Thy name on earth 
In every heart to love gives birth, 
Music to the ear, 
Peace to the soul, and joy sincere. 


the consent of his parents; while from so much beauty | Axdres. Peace to the soul, and joy sincere 
joined, may spring, nature’s lovel’ st blossoms.” This Syren brings.— 

“T always converse of our hupes to Andres,” said And when she sings 
P reciosa, “nor even in joke, touch on any subject that; Distrust disarms, disperses fear.— 
can arouse his suspicious feelings.” j Preciosa ! 


Andres had stood aside during the interview, in spite | 
of his better judgment feeling uneasy at its length, and | 
doubting if Clemente spoke as a lover or friend. 





So easily moved are those who are afflicted with the | 


infirmity of jealousy, that they will see in things as mi-| 
nute as the motes which dance in the sunbeams, matter | 
enough to drive them to the depths of despair. He, 
however, did not doubt of Preciosa’s truth, but feared | 
some unlucky event would tear her from him. The 
enamored ever fancy themselves the peculiar mark of 
fate, if every thing do not go as they wish. After some 
time, however, Clemente succeeded in convincing An-| 
dres of his sincerity and the two young men were) 
unmasked for their tender and unswerving friendship. 


Clemente had not forgotten all his poetry, an . : 
¢ I y, and Andres } Preciosa, who had heard their music aroused them. 


was fond of music, so that they often played and sang || 


together. The camp was pitched in a pleasant valley | 
four leagues from Murcia, and one evening to amuse 
themselves, Andres seated himself at the foot of a cork 
tree, and Clemente under an evergreen oak, each one 
with his guitar, and broke the silence of the night by 
singing in turn the following verses :— 


Andres. This starry veil Clemente see, 
By which night may 
Compete with day— 
Studding with light heaven’s canopy ; 
’Tis the similitude 
Of her fair face with soul imbued, 
(So high let fancy swell) 
Where grace and rarest beauty dwell. 
«< 
Clemente. Where grace and rarest beauty dwell, 
And purity,— 
This fair we see, 
In all that’s lovely doth excel. 
No mortal n. y 
To paint her charms and worth essay,— 
Heaven’s choir we’ll chime 
Thy praise in measures grand, sublime. 


Andres. 


Her praise, in measures grand, sublime, 
Shall now be shown, 
Some style unknown, 


Thy fecblest charms thy beaaties are. 
On love’s throne sit 
Crowned with all grace, and truth, and wit. 


Clemente. Crowned with all grace, and truth, and wit ; 
And fair as morn ; 
And fresh as dawn ; 
Or zephyr of a summer day. 
So bright thou art, 
Thy smile would melt the iceiest heart— 
When cruelly 
Thou crushest hope, we smiling die. 


There is no guessing when love’s captive and his friend 
would have done making verses, had not the voice of 





Breathlessly they listened while she sang the following 
verses, improviso— 
If in love’s battle I would make, 
Some conquest—and sought deadly arme, 
Sooner fair virtue I would take 
Than trust alone to beauties charms. 


The hamblest plant we often see, 
Upwards its steady course direct; 

Until it grow a glorious tree 
Which shall to heaven its course direct. 


If I am loved, or shunned by all, 
Never can bring my bosom pain— 

True to myself what e’er befall, 
To seek, to move me, were in vain. 


I follow my own bent which leads 
My steps in virtue’s narrow way 

Leaving to God my life and deeds, 
Calm and undaunted, come what may. 


Souls are all equal—they who bear 
The marks of labor, rank as high 
As throned monarch, if he share 
His heart with truth and purity. 
Clemente and Andres were delighted with the song 
of Preciosa, which extended to more verses than I have 








We'll seek t’ exalt in lofty rhyme. 


written down here, afid when she had finished arose and 
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| seated her by them. Many hours were passed in con- 
PS versation which gave Clemente so much insight into the 
| pure and exalted mind of the gipsy girl, that he no 
longer wondered at what he had before called the folly 
4 of Andres, and his resolution of becoming gipsy for her 


sake, 

The next morning the camp was broken up, and 
removed to a village three leagues from the city of Mur- 
cia. Here an event took place which nearly deprived 
Andres of his life. 
the usual pledges of plate and other articles of value, 


After having given to the Alcalde 


— 


Preciosa with her grandmother, Christina, and other 
gipsy girls, accompanied with Clemente and Andres, 


took up their abode in the village at a tavern kept by a 


— 


rich widow. ‘This woman had adaughter, called Juana 


Carducha, who possessed no beauty, and who was not 


" held in very good repute. This girl took it into her 

; head to fallin love with Andres, and vowed she would 
r marry him, however her mother might like it. She 
' sought an opportunity of declaring her intentions, and 
found one, as Andres came into the yard in search of 
i i two mules, She ran towards him quickly fearing to be 
; in seen. 
ih ** Andres,”’ she said, for she had learnt his name. “ I 

i) am unmarried and rich, for my mother has no other 
? i child, and owns this inn, besides several vineyards, and 


two houses—lI will be your wife if you wish—leave the 

gipsies and you shall here lead a charming life.” 
Andres was much surprised to be so addressed, and 

replied :—‘* My dear young lady, I should be proud to 


obtain your hand, but we gipsies can only wed with each 





other, besides which I am already engaged to marry 
another.” 
Carducha felt as if within a finger’s breadth of death 


when she heard this cold repulse, so killing to her hopes, 


and would have replied had she not seen the other gipsies 
enter the court, and she hastened away breathing vows 
of vengeance upon her insensible love. 

Andres knew the violent passions of Carducha, and 
seeing a fire ia her eyes which he feared would work 
him woe, he determined to leave that dangerous place. 
At his request the gipsies who always obeyed him, 
made arrangements to leave the village, and although 
late at night recovered their pledges and sat out. 

Carducha determined not to let Andres depart, formed 
many plans to detain him, until at last she found one 
to her satisfaction. In his saddle bags she placed sev- 
eral stiings of corai, silver medals, and other trinkets 
which she usually wore. Searcely had the gipsies quit- 
thern had stolen her jewels. The gipsies were detain- 
ed, a crowd collected and the Alcalde was sent for. 

The gipsies took a high tone, swore no one of them 
could have stolen any thing and offered to give up all 
their goods to their inspection. The old grandmother 
was much worried, for she feared the rich dress of 


Andres, and the children’s ornaments which belong- 





ed to Preciosa, would be brought to light. Carducha, 


ted gipsy dancer, for he had often been in her rooms and 





: she believe! he had taken the jewels. Andres stepped 
forward smiling, 
“ Sefiora,”’ he said, “ here is my luggage and if, in it 


you find the things you have lost, I will repay you with 


. 











ted the inn when she called out loudly that some of 


. . . | 
however, relieved her by asking which was the celebra- | 


a seventh of my goods besides undergoing the punish- 


ment the law decrees to thieves.” 

The officers of justice examined his saddle bags, 
where they found the trinkets, which so astonished 
Andres that he remained without speech or motion, 
seemingly a statue of marble. 

“Was I wrong in my suspicions,” said Carducha, 
‘see with what an innocent face he covers a wicked 
theft.” 

The Alcalde heaped upon Andres the most oppro- 
brious epithets calling him a common thief, and ewear- 
ing at the gipsies as public pests and highway robbers. 
Andres replied not, he still remained surprised and be- 
wildered, not knowing how this could have happened 
for the plot of Carducha did not enter his head. 

A blustering soldier, nephew to the Alcalde, came up 
crying, ‘‘ Let ’s see this rogue of a gipsy. I bet he will 
pretend to deny the theft, although the things were 
found upon him. You had best send them all to the 
| galleys, uncle,—it were much better these villains were 
serving his majesty, than dancing from place to place, 
| and stealing at every one. By my faith, as a soldier, I 
have a great mind to knock him down.” 

Saying this he gave Andres a blow which aroused 
him from his stupefaction and made him recollect he 
was not Andres, the gipsy, but Don Juan, a noble cava- 
lier. He threw himself upon the soldier with such 
quickness and rage, that he succeeded in drawing his 
sword from the sheath, and plunged it into his body. 
| The soldier fell dead at his feet. 
The people yelled with rage, the Alcalde 


In a moment all was 
in confusion. 
swore revenge,—Preciosa fainted, and Andres was over- 
come with despair at her situation. The villagers ran 
for their arms that they might secure the homicide, 
_while he, too much occupied to defend himself, was 
Clemente and many other gipsies fled, 
| but several were placed in prison with Andres. The 
Alcalde would have gladly have hanged him upon the 


| easily taken. 


spot, but it was not in his power, as he was cbliged to 

send him the nextday to Murcia. The rest of the night 

| was spent by the luckless Don Juan in a dungeon loaded 
with heavy chains, cursing the Alcalde, and officers of 

| justice, the people and the village. 

| . The next day the Alcalde having prepared an account 





of the affair, set out for Murcia with a grand train of 
gipsies, officers of justice, and people of the village. 
Preciosa followed them gazing upon poor Andres, who 
was placed upon a mule, having a heavy chain around 
him, manacles on his hands, and pie de amigo around 
| his neck—an iron instrument which kept his head erect. 


| The death of the soldier had reached Murcia, whose 
| people came out in crowds to look at the prisoners. 
_Preciosa’s beauty excited the admiration of all, so that 
| every one blessed her as she passed. Her form aroused 
| the curiosity and pity of the Corregidor’s lady, who 
_intreated she might not be placed in prison but trusted 
to her care. 

Andres was thrown into a deep and dark dungeon, 
which, combined with his separation from Preciosa so 
depressed his spirits, that he had bade adieu to the light 
for ever, and here he should end his weary life. 


{ The Corregidor’s lady was charmed with the young 


gipsy, and seemed as if she could never be satisfied with 


oe 
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gazing upon her. She embraced her tenderly, and de- 
clared fame had not lied when it spoke of her extreme 
grace and loveliness. 


‘* How old is she ?” 


said the lady. 

“‘ Within two months of fifteen,” replied her grand 
mother. 

‘¢My lost Constanza would have been thet now,” 
said the Corregidor’s lady. ‘‘ Ah, my friends, how the 
sight of this young girl renews all my afflictions.” 

Preciosa seized the hands of the Corregidora, and 
covered them with kisses and tears. 

“ Oh, Senora! the gipsy who is in prison is not in 
fault—he was provoked beyond bearing,” said the young 
gipsy. 


They gave him a blow in his face, which would have 


“They called him a thief, which he is not. 
aroused any one’s soul. Oh, lady, beg the Corregidor, 
not to judge him hastily—give him a little time, and, if 
I have found favor in your eyes, oh, intercede that I 
may be with him to soften his fate—for he is mine, lady, 
and were it not for circumstances we should have been 
married ere this. Oh, Senora,” continued the unhappy 
girl; her hands still clasping those of the Corregidora, 
gazing in agony up in her face, down which bitter tears 
were flowing. —‘“ If you know what it is to love,—and 
you must have loved your lord,—you may know the) 
anguish we feel, and will have pity upon us.” 

All this while, the lady was looking earnestly at Pre- 
ciosa, whose hands she pressed lightly in her own, 
while her tears flowed abundantly. The Corregidor 
entered the room and gazed with surprise at the scene, 
struck with the misery and the surprising grace of the 
weeping girl. He asked the meaning of her grief, when 
dropping the hands of the lady, tne gipsy girl threw 
herself at the Corregidor’s feet. 


“Oh, mercy! mercy, my lord!” 


she cried; if my | 
husband dies, I will not survive. He has committed no | 
crime, but if he be condemned, let me suffer in his place. 
At least give him sufficient to seek for defenders, for it | 
may be, that being innocent Heaven may send him | 
succor.” 

The Corregidor listened with pity and admiration | 
to the beautiful and distressed gipsy, surprised to find 
so much sense and goodness in one of her class. 


The old grandmother in the meanwhile stood apart, 
turning and reviewing certain matters in her head, 
musing upon and at last resolving upon a great under-| 
taking. 

“Noble, sir, and lady,” she said at last, “if you will 
wait for me here a little while, I will bring you that 
which will turn your sighs into smiles, but which will | 
cost me my life.” 

And turning she left them in haste while they gazed 
after her, surprised and wondering what she might 
mean. Preciosa employed the time of her absence in 
prayers for delay, intending to send for his father, who | 
she knew could procure his liberty. 

The old gipsy soon returned with a small trunk under | 
her arm, and asked the Corregidor and his lady to step | 
into another room with her, where they would hear 
great and marvellous things. The Corregidor believing 
she wished in some way to bribe him, to save the priso- 
ner, agreed to follow her. As soon as they were alone 
the old woman fell upon her knees, 


“If the good news I bring deserve a largess,” she 





. . ‘ ‘ P 
The Corregidor opened it hastily and read: 
| 


| and maids, all weeping together. 


| said, “I beg a pardon for my sins, as my reward, or if 
In the first 


place, I would know if you recollect these jewels,” and 


not, must suffer the punishment I deserve. 


opening a casket, she placed some corals and other 
child’s trinkets into the Corregidor’s hands. He exam- 
ined them without seeming to remember them,—his 
lady also, looked at them, observing, “ these are some 
child’s ornaments.” 


’ 


“Tt is true,” said the gipsy, “and this paper will ex- 


plain to whom they belong.” 


“ These trinkets belong to a child, called Dofia Con- 
stanza de Acevedo y de Meneses. Her mother’s name 
| is Dona Giomar de Meneses, and her father’s Don Fer- 
_ nando de Acevedo, Knight of the Order of Calatrava. 
| She was carried off from her parents the day of our 
| Lord’s Ascension, at eight in the morning, of the year 
1595. The dress of the infant will be found in the 
trunk.”’ 


Scarcely had the Corregidora heard these words when 


she recollected the trinkets, and seizing them, she 
The Corregidor 


ran to her, and when she had recovered she exclaimed, 


pressed them to her lips and fainted. 


| “Good woman! angel, rather than gipsy, where is 
the darling being to whom these belong ?” 





““ Where, Sefiora ?” said the woman, “Can you not 


divine ? she is in your house, and is that same gipsy girl 


| who drew the tears from your eyes to gaze upon. She 


| is your own daughter, whom I stole from your house in 


, . ‘ 
| Madrid, on the day and hour indicated in that paper.” 


Hearing this the lady threw off her clogs, to run the 
| quicker, and flew into the saloon where she had left the 
She found her surrounded by the servants 
Running to her, she 
threw open her dress at the throat, examined her in an 
agitated manner until she found near her bosom, a mark, 
in the shape of a half moon, which had increased with 
The agita- 
ted lady then, to the surprise of all, snatched off Preci- 
osa’s shoe, exposing a foot like snow, or sculptured 


gipsy girl. 


her years and now was large and distinct. 


marble, which she also scrutinized and to her satisfac- 
tion, found two toes joined together by a slight skin, 
and which in her childhood her mother could not bear 





'to have cut. These signs, and the dress of the child, 
all confirming the gipsy’s tale, the delighted lady threw 
her arms around her daughter and carried her into the 
Preciosa was 


confused and astonished at all that passed, especially to 


presence of her husband and the gipsies. 


| see herself pressed in the arms of the Corregidor’s lady, 
who kissed her fondly. When in the other room Dofia 
Giomar placed the child in the Corregidor’s arms, say- 
ing, “ Receive, Sefior, your daughter, for that she is our 
child there is not the slightest doubt. The signs on her 
person, the articles of dress, and more than all the 
extreme emotion I felt when I first beheld her, all tell 
me, it is so.”’ 

‘1 do not doubt,” said the Corregidor, pressing her 
to his heart, “ for I also felt the strongest interest for 
her from the first. 

The servants, in the mean while, were discussing the 
matter earnestly, not being able to divine what could 
induce the Corregidora to act as she did,—for they 
never could imagine the gipsy girl was their master’s 
child. The Corregidor begged them all to be secret for 
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a little while, until he should make the matter public. || 
He fully pardoned the gipsy her cruel theft, saying, 
“the joy she now brought them, deserved this pleasure. 
One thing on!y disturbed him, and that was, that his 
high born Constanza should be betrothed toa gipsy, and 
moreover, a thief and a homicide.” 

“ Ah, my lord,” said Preciosa, “he is not a gipsy, 
nor a thief, although he did kill the soidier, and he would 
have been wanting in honor and spirit if he had not, for 
he received a blow.” 

* Not a gipsy, my daughter?” said Dofia Giomar. 

“The old woman now explained, he was not Andres, 
the gipsy, but Don Juan de Carcamo, son of Don Fran- 
cisco de Carcamo, knights both of the order of Santiago, 
his former dress, she could produce as some confirma- | 
tion of her account. 

She also related the engagement <i the lovers not 
to marry until after two years of close acquaintance, 


and spoke of the amiableness and purity of the lovers 
and of the rank and good qualities of Don Juan. The 
parents of Preciosa were charmed to hear this, all well 
pleased with their daughter's conduct,—and bade the old 
woman bring the drees of Don Juan. She departed and 
soon returned, accompanied by a gipsy who brought the 
luggage of Andres. While she was gone, Preciosa’s 
parents asked her a hundred questions, which she 
answered with so much intelligence and discretion that 


they would have loved her, had she not been their daugh- 


ter. They asked her if she was much attached to Don | 


Juan. 
“‘ Her attachment was such as his devotion deserved,” 


she said, “ for he had humbled himself to the gipsy life 


for her sake,—still, in this, as in every thing else she 
should be subject to her parents’ will. 
** Never fear, Preciosa,” said her father; “ for I like | 


this name of Preciosa as it reminds me of my joy in re- | 
covering thee. I shall take care thou wilt not do any 
thing unbecoming thy rank.”’ “ 

Preciosa sighed deeply and her mother, thinking she 
sighed fur love of Don Juan said, 

“As Don Juan is a man of family, and loves our 
daughter, do you not think sir, we had better give her 
to him 7” 

“We have but just found Preciosa,’ 
“and do you wish to be separated from her so soon? 


Let us enjoy her society for a while, for when she mar- 
’ 


’ said the father, 





ries she is no longer our’s, but her husband’s.’ 
“ You say true, sir, but at least give orders to release 


Don Juan from his dungeon.” 
* If he be as they say,” observel Preciosa bitterly, | 

“a thief, murderer, and gipsy, he deserves to be there.” 
“IT go to examine him,” said the Corregidor, “ and 


I must again charge you, madam, not to reveal any thing | 


until I give you permission.” 

He embraced Preciosa and took his way to the dun- 
He found him ina’ 
Don Fernando 


geon of the unhappy Don Juan. 
dark cell, manacled hand and foot. 
struck a light, which could scarcely penetrate across | 
the damp air of the dungeon. 

“Oh, that I had all you gipsies in one bunch!” he | 
snid, that like the Roman Nero, I might kill them all in| 
one day. Know, sir thief, I am the Corregidor of this | 


city, and I come to ask you if you are betrothed to that 
gipsy girl, whom they call Preciosa?” | 


| ciosa and two female attendants. 


Andres imagined the Corregidor was enamored of 
Preciosa, for jealousy is so subtle it slips into the soul 
ina moment. He replied, “ If Preciosa has said I am 
her betrothed spouse, she says true ; but if she has said 
it is not so, this is also the truth, for it is impossible for 


| her to speak any thing else but truth.” 


“Ts her veracity then so unquestioned? an odd thing 
for a gipsy. She has owned the engagement, boy, and 
requested, as a favor, she might be married to you before 
you die, as she is anxious for the honor of being widow 
to so distinguished a thief.” 

“ Then grant this beon, sir, for I am equally anxious 
it should take place. I should quit this world with less 
anguish if I might once call myself her husband.” 

“You seem to love her well.” 

“* No words can describe its fervor,”’ said Don Juan. 
“« My days are concluded—I have killed a man who would 
have dishonored me. But, Seior Corregidor, I would 
die content could I expire in her arms as her husband. 
I thank God for this favor, for he has enabled us to 


keep that faith which we promised each other.” 


“ Then this evening I will send for you to my house,” 
said the Corregidor, “ where you will be married, and 
to-morrow, at noon, you will be executed ; I shall thus 
fulfil the demands of justice and your wishes.” 

Don Juan thanked him for this grace, and the Corregi- 
dor departed to relate to his wife all that had pass- 
ed, and consult on matters which he intended to ar- 
range. The rest of the day was passed by Preciosa 
in relating to her mother all her former history. She 
spoke of the old woman who had brought her up, as a 
grand-child, as being superior to the rest of the gipsies. 
Her mother questioned her anew regarding her love for 
Don Juan. With many blushes and eyes cast down, she 
confessed his superior situation, his affection for her, and 
his goodness had made a great impression upon her; 


| but that in this, as in all things, she would not set her 


wishes in opposition to the will of her parents. That 
night, at ten o’clock, Don Juan released from his hand- 
cuffs, but still wearing a heavy chain about his body, ar- 


rived at the Corregidor’s house. He was brought in si- 


ently and seeretly, and placed in a room alone. 


Soon after, a priest entered, who confessed him as he 
was to die on the morrow. Don Juan said he was quite 
willing to confess, but asked why he was not married 


‘first, as there was time enough afterwards, for there 


was no bridal bed but the gallows to await him. Dofia 
Giomar, who heard all from the next room, entreated 


her husband to shorten the scene, for so great was the 


anguish of Don Juan, she feared he would die on their 
hands. The Corregidor consented, and called to the 
priest to wait until the gipsy had been married to the 
girl, after that he might recommend himself to God, 
fur often Heaven sent grace in the most unforeseen man- 
ner. Don Juan was then brought out into the saloon, 
where stood Dofia Giomar and her husband with Pre- 
When Preciosa saw 
her loved Juan, staggering under the weight of this 


heavy iron chain, his face haggard, his eyes discolored 
| with weeping, her heart sunk, and she leaned against 


her mother for support. 

“Be composed, child,” said Dofia Giomar, embracing 
her, “ every thing will go well soon.”’ She was ignorant 
of her parents’ intention, and the gipsy women and at- 
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tendants wondering to what this would lead. The Cor- 
regidor then said to the priest : 

“ Sir, Curate, this gipsy [ have brought here to be mar- 
ried to this gipsy girl; and I wish you would commence 
immediately.” 

‘IT cannot do that,” said the priest, “ unless all the 
previous ceremonies have been gone through. Has the 
the marriage bans been cried—if so, where is the license 
from my superior, for without that I cannot marry them ?”’ 

“T have been so inadvertant as to have forgotten 
them,” said the Corregidor, “but I will see that you have 
them from the Vicar.” 

“ Well, until they come, these ladies and gentlemen 
must pardon me if I should retire.” And fearing to incur 
any censure, he went out of the house hastily, leaving 
them all in a state of perplexity. 

“ The father is right,” said the Corregidor, “and it 
may be Providence has ordered this for the good of An- 
dres, as he must marry ere he dies, according to my 
promise; and the ceremony cannot yet take place, and 
something may occur to draw him from his difficulties. 
He then questioned Andres, if he could obtain Preciosa 
without all this trouble and danger, whether he would 
be as happy with her being Don Juan de Carcamo, as 
Andres, the gipsy.” Juan was surprised to hear himself 
thus named, and said: 

“Since Preciosa has thought proper to break the 
silence, we have kept regarding my history, I will de- 





clare not only as Don Juan, but as monarch of the world, | 
I should deem myself unhappy without Preciosa.” | 

“Your love and constancy deserves to be rewarded,” | 
said the Corregidor, “and here I deliver her to you, 
Won Juan de Carcamo, promising she shall soon be your 
legitimate spouse. In giving her, I surrender to your | 
keeping, the richest treasure of my house, my heart, and 
my life; for in her you see my only child, Dota Con- 
stanza de Meneses, who equals you in love, and comes 





not below you in lineage.” 


all this, confirmed by the account Dona Giomar gave o 


the loss and re-appearance of Constanza. Don Juan’s 


Don Juan’s astonishment was extreme when he heard | 

f | 

joy exceeded his amazement, and he kissed the hands of | 

Preciosa, and embracing her parents, whom he called 

his father and mother, while the tears of Preciosa, and 
all present, flowed in profusion. 

The news of these events was soon spread abroad by | 
the servants of the house, and the Alcalde saw himself 
defrauded of his revenge for the death of his nephew, 
for of course the Corregidor’s son-in-law could not be | 
accused. Don Juan dressed himself in his former 
clothes, and saw his dungeon and chains of iron, turned | 
to liberty and love. The imprisoned gipsies were all 
liberated, as Don Juan stood their bail, while the Al- 
calde accepted two thousand ducats, for which he ab- 
solved Don Juan from all blame. Clemente was sought 
for, but could not be found, and after a few days they 
heard he had gone to Carthagena, where he embarked 
for Genoa. The Corregidor informed Don Juan, he had 
news, his father Don Francisco de Carcamo was ap- 
pointed a Corregidor of that same city, and begged him 


to await his coming, that he might obtain his blessing, 
and consent to the marriage. But Juan declared noth- | 
ing should ever induce him to put off the wedding The 
license was obtained, and the lovers were married. Af- |) 








ter that, illuminations, feasts, bull-fights, and tourna- 
ments took place in honor of the young couple. The 
news of the affair soon reached the Court at Madrid, 
and Don Francisco heard the bridegroom was his son, 
and Preciosa, the beautiful gipsy, his wife. The ex- 
treme loveliness of the gipsy girl was some little excuse 
for his levity in leaving his father, who, since he had not 
been heard of in Flanders, thought him lost. When he 
learnt he had married the daughter of so wealthy and 
noble a knight as Don Fernando de Acevedo, he was so 
pleased that he sat out immediately for Murcia, where 
he arrived in twenty days. This arrival renewed all the 
feasts and rejoicings. Their histories were related, 
when the poets of the city turned into verse, especially 
the Licenciate Pozo, whose poetry has rendered the sto- 
ry and beauty of the gipsy girl famous forever. The re- 
pentant Carducha confessed her imposition, and was 
forgiven, for so happy was Juan and Constanza, their 
only wish was to make all around them partake of their 


felicity. E. R. 8. 


Original. 
TO « * ~ * 
A vision cross’d me as I slept, 
A vision unallied to pain, 
And in my day-dreams it has kept 
Possession of my heart and brain: 
It is a portion of my soul, 
And if the soul can never die, 
That vision now is past control, 
And ghares its immortality. 


It took a form which Time may change 
Ja other eyes—but not in mine; 
For coldness—hate—cannot estrange 
My still unshaken heart from thine :— 
Thy hand to mine in fondness clung, 
And, when I felt its thrilling press, 
I almost deem’d it had a tongue, 
And whisper’d hope and happiness. 
’Tis said that dreams may herald truth > 
But dreams like this are worse than vaint— 
For what can bring back wither’d youth, 
Or love’s unshaded hours again ?— 
They are but spectres of the past, 
That haunt the chambers of the mind, 
Recalling joys too sweet to last, 
And leaving blank despair behind ; 
They are like demons, who would bring 
The nectar that might tempt to sip, 
And yell in triumph as they fling 
The goblet from our fervid lip: 
They are like trees from foreign bowers, 
Transplanted trees that take no root,— 
Young buds that never come to flowers, 


Frail blossoms that ne’er to fruit: 


Methought we met at silent night, 
And roam’d as we were wont to roam, 
And pictur’d, with a fond delight, 
The pleasures of our future home !— 
To words—vain words—no power is given 
The anguish of my soul to tell ; 
I slept—and had a dream of Heaven! 
I woke—and felt the pangs of Hell! a. a... 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 
BY EMMA C. EMBURY. 


Tue time has been when a writer who should have 
applied himself seriously to the task of discussing the 
merits of female education, would have been deemed a 
spendthrift of his labor and a presumptuous claimant 
upon the attention of his readers. Bat that period has 
passed away, never to return. In all parts of the civi-| 
lized world the great question now is, ‘‘ How can we 
besteducate women?” In our own favored land, whose 
republican institutions enable every man to become the 
architect of his own fortunes, and almost compel him 
to assist in cementing the bulwarks of the constitution, | 
the question is one of incalculable importance. The 


most careless observer cannot fail to be struck with the 


influence which, among us, men possess as individuals. | 
In other countries they are only powerful as a multi-| 
tude moved by the will of a few; they are available | 
only as an aggregate force, and this force, like the cata- 
pult of the ancients, though terrific when brought to | 
bear upon any given point, is totally unmanageable and | 
useless in the mélee. In America, on the contrary, 
every man is bound, as the citizen of a free republic, to | 
think, decide and act for himself. His individual opin- 
ion is of importance though he be but a mere unit 
amid the thousands of his fellows; his individual influ- 
ence may be felt years hence, when his very name shall 
have passed away from the earth; how essential is it 
then that the formation of each character should be 
carefully and judiciously regarded. Woman in Ameri- 
ca is not the mere plaything of passion, nor the idol of | 
fashionable life; she is the daughter of a republic whose | 
establishment has half revolutionized the world—she is 
the mother of statesmen whose names will be inscribed 
hereafter on the pillars of the state, or who must perish 
utterly Leneath the ruins of the noble fabric they have 
Her sons have each a distinguished part 


| 








undermined. 
to perform in the tragedy of life; the melo-dramatic | 
pageantries of monarchies may require supernumerartes, 
but America wants none who cannot act a noble part. | 

And from whom must be derived those early influ- | 
ences which alone can elevate the fallen nature of man, | 
and make him again but a “little lower than the an- 
gels?” From the father, who, weary with the heat 
and burden of life’s summer's day, or trampling with 
unwilling foot the decaying leaves of life’s autumn, has 
forgotten the sweet sympathies of his joyous spring- 
No! the acquisition of wealth, the advancement 


time? 
of his children in worldly honor—these are his self- 
imposed tasks. Can we expect them from preceptors 
and teachers,—men to whom we give gold and demand 
in return the fulfilment of a parent’s duties to children 
who are aliens to their blood and strangers to their af- 
fections! Alas! we know too truly that along with the | 
good our sons must learn the evils of worldly wisdom. 
As they traverse the stony desert in search of the well- 
spring of truth, the unquenchable thirst of the soul 
must be as often slaked at the turbid pool as at the pure | 
fountain. The light of knowledge too often illumes the 


depths of that darkness which is filled with evil shapes, 
and many an unholy fire has been kindled with a coal 
from the altar of wisdom. 


It is when the infant mind ' 


_ impress of virtue is stamped upon it. 


| those duties? 


death. 


) is yet untainted by contact with evil; when it is yet like 


wax beneath the plastic hand of the mother that the 
It is the mother 
alone who can root out the quick-springing weed and 
cherish the slowly-developing virtue in the youthful cha- 
racter. It is the mother alone who can mould the in- 
stinctive love of her helpless into generosity, disinteres- 
tedness, philanthrophy, patriotism and all the ennobling 
qualities which may belong to human nature even in its 


| degraded condition, and which must become a part of it 


before it attains to the perfection in which it was crea- 
ted. 
If these things are so, and few will be found to deny 


_ their truth, what have not those to answer for, who 


while they acknowledge the responsibilities of females 


| yet hesitate about allowing them the means of fulfilling 


What have not those to answer for, who, 
while they possess the power of making female educa- 
tion a subject for judicious legislation, yet allow it to be 
left to the chances of parental whim or boarding-school 


frivolity ? 


If we consider the condition of woman from olden 
time down to the present day, we shall wonder not that 


| she should have done so little worthy of record in the 


annals of history, but, rather, that with her limited ad- 


| vantages she should ever have done so much. The 


institution of chivalry, embracing, as it did, the highest 
moral duties with the strongest religious obligations, (I 
speak of it now in its uncorrupted state,) was perhaps 
the most powerful agent that could have been found for 
the civilization of mankind. The world was sunk in the 
grossest ignorance and barbarism; the restraints of 
justice were brushed away like cobwebs by the mailed 
hand; the power of a monarch was trampled beneath 
the iron heel; the counsels of the priest could not reach 
the heart through the steel cuirass. Chivalry came to 
rescue man from his degradation, and, thotgh its faults 


| were many, who shall say that an institution which led 


men to value a name “ sans peur et sans reproche,” 
was not a noble one. Its splendid pageants, however, 
necessarily involved many extravagances and none more 
siriking than.its estimation of the weaker sex. Woman 
was instantly exalted from slavery to empire; the vas- 
sal of a tyrant’s will became immediately the sovereign 
disposer of his destiny even io the dispensing of life and 
Bravely did she queen it over the haughty 
spirits whom it was her task to govern ; and unenlight- 
ened as her intellect still remained, she yet imparted no 
small portion of her own generous, disinterested nature 
to her subjects. The next age saw woman degraded 
from her fictitious rank, and fulfilling the humbler duties 
of a frugal housewife; the lore of ages was to her a 
sealed book, and to write, read, cast accounts and work 
tent-stitch were her highest attainments. The efforts 
which the female mind was constantly making to free 
itself from this thraldom led in the following century to 
the opposite extreme, and the daughters of Sir Thomas 
Brown, the Lady Jane Grey, and Queen Elizabeth her- 
self may be adduced as splendid examples of what fe- 
But the peculiar state of 
society at that period led to exaggeration; the daugh 
ters of the nobility were trained up to be mere pedants, 
while the children of the inferior classes were sunk in 


the grossest ignorance. Education was condensed not 


male education might effect. 
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diffused, and a few became learned to the total neglect |! judicious regulation of all the moral and mental facul- 


of the many. From that time, down to the present pe- 
riod of superficial accomplishment, when a girl is hur- 
ried through the whole circle of the sciences in less time 
than a boy would require to master Virgil and Euclid, 
every system of female education has been radically 
defective. 

All the systems which as yet have been acted upon, 
seem based upon the assumption that a much wider 
range of subjects must be embraced than in the culti- 
vation of man’s mind; that these subjects must be, for 
the most part, of a frivolous character; and that only a 
superficial knowledge of them is requisite. At an age | 
when the mind is exceedingly immature, a variety of. 
knowledge is forced upon it which would require the 
strongest intellect to master, and a young girl is expec- 
ted to thread a labyrinth of scenes which would puzzle 
the wisdom of a sage. She succeeds in making her 
way out of the maze by means of the clue which her 
preceptor holds, but, once out, she can never again find 
her way into its recesses. The difficulties which met 
her at every step, effectually prevent the slightest wish 
on her part to encounter them again, and thus an unjudi- 
cious guide at the onset of life has turned her from the 
pathway of knowledge and compelled her to follow the 
beaten track. 

The studies of a boy are usually adapted to his sta- 


ed? 


tion in society and his probable pursuits in life ; but this 


adaptation must necessarily be very imperfect in conse- 
quence of the various modifications of character which 
occur between infancy and manhood. 
female, on the contrary, may be almost certainly decided 
in her earliest infancy. The bright-haired child that 
lisps at its father’s knee is born to fill the responsible 
stations of daughter, sister, wife, mother and friend. 
Some of these duties most certainly will be hers, and, 
whether her future life be one of patient endurance or 


The destiny of a 


positive happiness her early education can fit her for its | 


every vicissitude. Will she be a less dutiful daughter 
because her mind is imbued with the self-denying virtues 


| 
sult. 


ties. We should smile with contempt at the efforts of 
the gardener, who, while cultivating a few rare plants, 
should allow the rest of his rich soil to grow up in rank 
weeds ; and we cannot but tremble for the happiness of 
the woman, who, while strengthening her intellectual 
powers, has despised the culture of the homely virtues 
which are requisite for every-day life. We have the 
noblest examples at the present day to convince the 
most i'liberal that high mental cultivation is perfectly 
compatible with womanly gentleness and tenderness. 
The names of Joanna Baillie, of Hannah More, of Fe- 
licia Hemans, in our mother country :—of a Sedgwick 
and a Sigourney, in our own, would be sufficient to vin- 
What then can 
be said to the glorious list of names which might be ad- 
ded in both lands to the rolls of fame, and the still lar- 


ger catalogue of those who have never sought the bays 


dicate the cause of female literature. 


of authorship but are content with seeing the iaurel en- 
circle the brows of the children whom they have nurtar- 
It may be said that these names contradict the 
previous assertion respecting the defective systems of 
education, but in this, as in many other cases, the ex- 
Nothing but native 
could have 


ceptions only prove the rule. 
strength of mind and energy of character 
enabled these women to throw off the trammels of an 
illiberal education, or break through the strong though 
invisible meshes which form the web of fashionable 
frivolity. 

I would not attempt to point out any particular course 
of study for females. That must be adapted to the ca- 
pacities and peculiar tastes of the individual, but I 
would claim that in the education of females regard 
should be paid equally to moral, mental and physical 
culture. With regard to the last I think no one will 
dispute the importance of possessing “‘mens sanis tn 
corpore sano ;" assert that the course 
now adopted is calculated to produce this desirable re- 


nor will any one 


In erder to preserve their delicacy of complexion 
J 


‘and figure our daughters are debarred exercise in the 


of the classicage? Or a less affectionate sister because 


she shares her brother’s mental toils during his earliest 
and purest years ? 
clear mind can comprehend not only the details of her 
husband’s business, but algo the mysteries of banking 
and the philosophy of commerce ? 
less influence over her children because she can satisfy 


Or a less devoted wife because he 


r |, ful romping is prohibited. 


Or will she possess | 


their inquiring minds with knowledge, and while dis- | 


coursing with them on the familiar topics of life, can 


open air, and with a view to confirm them in lady-like 
gentleness of manner all joyous exhilaration a.id health- 
The result of such training 
my be seen in the pale cheeks and attenuated figures 
which crowd our cities and in the total absence of tho 
well rounded form and elastic step of health. I would 
not have women fitted to be wrestlers in the ring, or 
competitors for athletic prizes, as were the Spartan 
_women in the palmy days of the republic, but surely 


simplify for their instruction the most important maxims | | the physical infirmities of their nature require strength- 


of political economy? Or will she be less capabie of | ening rather than indulgence. 


Though woman be less 


* . . . } . 
managing the financial affairs of her little world at|| robust than man there is no reason why her weakness 
home because her calculations are made with Algebraic || of frame should degenerate into disease; and if her 


fidelity instead of the half-remembered rules in common | moral and mental discipline keep pace with her physi- 
aoe ; ; 
_cal training there is no danger that she will become un 


Arithmetic 7? 


Learned women, as they are called, generally acquire | graceful or unlady-like by gymnastic exercises. Let us 


avery unenviable distinction in society, because learn- 
ing has heretofore been so rare among females that its 


possessors were usually considered mere pedants and | 
sickly exotic, prized only for the care which it de . 


bookworms, totally incapable of womanly virtues. But 


let it be remembered that whenever a woman forgets | 


her proper station in life and, ceasing to be man’s com- 

panion, seeks only to be his rival, she has not been well 

educated. Education, properly so called, implies the | 
3 





! 


not then, by such hot bed culture, transform the 


stately American plant, which might adorn every gar- 
den and blossom in every wilderness, into the pining, 







That woman is capable of the same kind of 
improvement as man is not now aquestion. Her 
less profound but quicker in its perceptions can gra 
any subject, and if she seem to grapple less stoutly with 
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an abstruse science, it is because her power of rapid | 
observation makes the process of laborious reasoning a 
painful task. Thus it is that the hare with all its swift- 
ness may be distanced in the race by the plodding tortoise. 
I would not have women educated with a view to fill the 
pulpit or the rostrum, or to throng around our polls and 
offer their votes as active members of the republic, ac- 
cording to a recent suggestion in a popular work. Home 
is her peculiar sphere, and when she departs from that 
she leaves happiness and generally asefulness behind 
her. Her patriotism is always disinterested and feel- 
ing, but, whether it be the fault of education, or whether | 


it is occasioned by the powerful sway of her affections, | 


certain it is that she makes but a sorry politician. It is, | 
without doubt, desirable that the sphere of woman’s use- 
fulness should be extended as widely as possible, but if 
ever the outermost barriers which separate her from | 


the active duties of men are broken down, nothing but | 


anarchy and confusion will be tse’ result. 


A woman’s mind cannot be too deeply imbued with 
knowledge, provided her moral nature has not been ne- 
glected. Where knawledge is made the only aim, the 
result may be a Mary Wolstoncraft; and the conse- 
quences of mere moral culture unaccompanied by men- 


tal discipline may be seen in the thousands of narrow- 


minded, thrifty housewives, who love their children 
because they are their own, and fear God because they 
have been taught trom childhood so to do, but who go 
down to their graves in utter ignorance of the extent of | 
their responsibilities to their families and their duties to 
their Maker. 

It has been often asserted that a woman cannot attain | 
any eminence in learning without almost unsexing her- | 
self, and losing some of the sweetest attributes of her 


nature, because the constant exercise of the affections | 


would otherwise withdraw her too often from her stu- || 


dies. ‘The name of Mrs. Somerville, whoee daughters 


J 


are classed with the most accomplished of English socie- |, 
ty, while she has obtained for herse!f a reputation among |) 
the most profound mathematicians in the world, is suffi- \ 
Yet is || 


cient to show that this is not always the case. 
certainly in some measure true. A proposition in ma-. 
thematics, however interesting, will be left unsolved if 
a mother hears the ery of her infant, and all the abstrac- 
tions of poetic fancy will vanish, when the step of her 
husband returning from his daily toil, awakens her to 
the sense of real happiness. But this is no argument 
against that education which enables her to devote a 
leisure hour to the enjoyments of science, or expend the 
exuberant riches of her imagination in the purchase of 
the fairy treasures of fancy. Would that leisure hour 
have been better consumed amid the frivolous pursuits 
of fashionable folly, or that imagination less mischiev- 
ously employed in inventing scandal and propagating 
slanders? ‘Though the exercise of her affections may 
deter many a gifted woman from attaining an elevated 
station on the “ laurel-crowned hill,” yet it will prevent 
none from becoming the intellectual companion or the 
wise and prudent counsellor of a friend. Surely our 
will not belegs cheerful because our wives and 
ighters prefer the library to the ball-room. Our 
ld fires will not bern less brightly because light- 
y atoreh from the shrine of Minerva. 


But the education of females must be conducted on 
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new principles. The old proverb, “ whatever is worth 
doing is worth doing well,” is peculiarly applicable 
here, for superficial study is a mere waste of the powers 
of the mind. 


ever she undertakes, and thus a weak intellect may be 


Let woman be fully instructed in what- 


strengthened, and a powerful one properly directed. 
The vine that is allowed to spread itself in unpruned 
luxuriance and twine its tendrils around every object 
within its reach, will never bear its full proportion of 
fruit; nor will it fulfil the hopes of the cultivator if his 
unsparing lop off all exuberant growth and leave only 
the bare stock. 

The moral improvement of females is the work of 
The first precepts of morali- 
ty are learned from the mother’s lips while yet the m- 
It is by 
“line wpon line and precept apon precept, here a little 
and there a little,” that a child’s heart is filled with the 
The moral duties cannot be learned 
from books, or rather, cannot be imparted to the soul 
It is by living examples that 


daily, hourly, intercourse. 


fant tongue is powerless to repeat the lesson. 


beauty of holiness. 


by mere dead letters. 
woman must be taught her duties,—it is by experience 
The Bible must 
be the guide of her steps from the eradle to the grave. 
She must study its law in the morning of youth and 
meditate upon its promises at life’s eventide. “Form 


alone that she can learn their value. 


your taste upon the classics—your judgment on the 
sciences—your principles on the Book ,of Truth, and 
then do whatever that taste may dictate or those princi- 


ples may allow.”” Such was the advice given by one 


_ who well knew its value to a young female on her first 


entrance imto life. It comprises the essence of all men- 
tal discipline, and to her who has been so educated 
might be applied the beautifal language borrowed from 


the classic age for the same occasion, 


“IT decus, | nostrum melioribus utere fatis.” 
Brooklyn, 1837. 


Original. 


EMMA GRAY. 


Tue fairest flower that graced our village was an 
humble maiden, the daughter of a widowed mother; 
and lowly as was her lot in life, like the modest plant 
that in early Spring opens its purple and golden blos- 
sums to the sun; she wore in the morning of her life the 
same bright and beautiful features, and the summer of 
her existence found her still as lovely as whea the soft 
There was 
an air of native gracefulness in her manners, and an 


breezes first played upon her smiling face. 


ease and lightness in her every motion,—such as no art 
can give, and in the joyousness and light-heartedness of 
youth she roved gaily through the green fields, and 
blithly carolled forth the sweet notes of some favorite 
air. The music of her voice, as it swept over the hills 
or lingered in sweetness around the cottage of her loved 
home, fell upon the ear in strains of soft enchantment. 
No one that could mark the lightness of her step, the 
merry gush of laughter, and the smiling brightness of 
her eye, but would wish that so beautiful a personation 
of happiness might ever remain thus. No one could 
witness for a moment, without emotion, the beauty of 


that countenance ; a complexion perfectly transparent, 


with the rose and lily beautifully blended, and the blue 
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veins seen coursing beneath,—the brightness of those 
eyes, black, yet soft and languishing—the perfection of 
that form,—the snowy whiteness of that neck and bo- 
som, gently heaving with emotions pure and innocent, 
shaded by the falling masses of her glossy hair, the air 
playing through its waving tresses, beaming in the sun- 
light like threads of gold. 


was beautiful, and while she gazed with all a motlier’s 


Her mother saw that she 


pride and fondness upon her only child, she felt grateful 
that God, in this mercy towards her, through all her 
afflictions had spared her daughter to be the solace of 
Yet she feared that the vanities of 
the world, its flatteries and deceits, might injure her 


her declining years. 


fair girl—she feared that the possession of so many 
charms might ruin so much loveliness. She watched 


over her tenderly and prayerfully, and as the lessons 


she imparted seemed to take root, and the germs of 


piety implanted in her breast seemed to influence her 
every action, she hoped that the loveliness her daughter 
possessed, would never be sullied by any deed unworthy 
its purity. Emma Gray knew that she was beautiful— 
for the smile of her mother as she parted the dark locks 
from her brow, and implanted a kiss there, told her so; 
the admiration of her friends, in their love, betrayed it 
to her; the gaze of bashful swains, and the impertinent 
stare of the stranger, attracted by the beauty of her fea- 
tures, and the fairy lightness of her step, whispered to 
her fluttering heart that her charms were many. And 


as she decked herself in her simple attire before her 


small mirror, did not the smiling face reflected there 
tell of beauty? Yes, she saw that she was lovely—yet 
she was not vain; the purity of her heart had not been 
overcome by vanity; she cared not for the flatterers that 
told her of her charms, nor heeded the whisperings 
Seldom 
was there such loveliness of form and feature blended 


that reached her ear in praise of her beauty. 


with so much virtue and simplicity. 

Emma, as she increased in years, wrought daily for 
the support of herself and mother; and busied over her 
wheel or with the needle, she found no time to mix with 


the idle or sport with the gay, and it was only at inter- | 


vals that she wandered forth over her own green hills 
and among the quiet woods; yet she loved to roam 
amid the still scenes that surrounded their little cot, 
and listen to the strains of melody issuing from each 
bush and tree, gay and joyous as the feelings of her own 
heart. 
and winding through the meadows in murmuring sweet- 


The music of the litfle stream that ran purling 


ness, had charms for the girl’s heart—the plants that 
sprang up wildly in every nook and corner, opening 
their gay flowers and blossoms of lovelinees in rich pro- 
fusion, decking the upland and meadow in hues of many 
colored brightness—all had charms for her. She loved 


as she tripped along—shaking the dew-drops from the | 


verdant grass, flashing. and sparkling beneath the bright 


sun,—to listen to the sweet sounds of nature’s music,—__ 


inhale the balmy breath of morning, and watch the 
bursting of buds and opening of flowers. She delighted 
to hear and see se much that was beautiful, and witness- 
ing these, the gladness of her heart did not lead her to 
forget, that in admiring so much that was charming in 
nature, that the cause of all was to be remembered, and 
her thoughts were led “ from nature up to nature’s God,”’ 


and the awe and veneration which the scene inspired, 


when thus contemplated, rendered the sensations and 
reflections of her heart, in these wanderings, pure and 
holy, without spot or blemish. 

Frank Dalton, the son of a lawyer, eminent in his 
station, had often seen Emma. The more he saw, the 
more he admired her. He had often wished for an op- 
p tunity to speak with her, but as yet had not ventured 
to breathe a word, nor dared he to call when passing 


With a 
frank and generous heart, he possessed a timidity ap- 


the cottage that contained such a treasure. 


proaching to bashfulness, and as he grew older and 
more familiar with her beauty, his passion increased 
° . , ’ 
and love beat high in the young man’s breast. Emma 
had seen him often casting towards her those looks of 
fondness, and the pulsations of her heart became more 
rapid, while the blood mounted to her cheeks. Frank 
marked the change with delight, yet half ashamed of 


being the cause. He met her one morning in one of 


her rambles; she was seated upon the grass watching 


the sportive gambols of the flocks, playing around her. 
Her bonnet was thrown off, and the dark tresses of her 
hair were playing upon her neck; the exercise she had 
taken had deepened the roses on her cheek,—with her 
taper fingers she wove a garland of wild flowers, gath- 
ered in her walk. She started when Dalton approach 
ed; confused and fearful, she would have fled—but 
Frank had taken her by the hand ere she could stir from 
the spot. 

“Do not leave me, Emma ?—not yet,” and he set 
himself down by her side, her hand lay passively in his. 
While he poured out the effusion of his soul, his love 
and all his hopes, she listened to the sound of his voice 
with down cast looks. She delighted in his words, yet 
she could scarcely tell their import; and he, in the fer- 
vency of his passion, had imprinted a thousand kisses 
upon her cheek—had felt her heart beating next his 
own as he pressed her fondly to his bosom, and before 


they parted had exchanged vows of mutual love. They 


separated to their homes each with new feelings and 
new hopes. Toe Emma these thoughts were new, and 
for the first time awakened within her breast strange 
and wild emotions, an agitation such as she had never 
felt before, disturbed the serenity of her usually quiet 
days and broke up the gentle tenor of her thoughts te 
mingle with them hopes and fears of futurity. 

Often the lovers met on the spot made dear to them 
as the place where first they had revealed the secrets of 
their hearts, the brightest hopes and joys garnered up 
therein. The soft and gentle tones of her lover's voice, 
as he whispered to Emma the fondness and firmness of 
his affection, sounded musically to her, and she listened 
with an ear openly alive to the projects of happiness 
and pleasures of the future, as pictured to her imagina- 
tion by the fervency of Frank’s glowing love. She 
drank in the dear hopes of coming years, as she laid 
her head upon his bosom, and the quick beating of his 
heart at her side, and the warm breath of his lips as he 
pressed them to her’s, told her how much and fondly he 
loved her. And he, as he gazed upon the dear confi- 
ding girl, thus artlessly yielding up her heart and all 
its affections,—the purity of her soul, the loveliness of 
those features—that form of purest mould: all, all he 
might call his own, and the sincerity of his love, and 


the unspottedness of his heart, led him almost to believe 
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that so much loveliness was too bright and holy to be of 
earth ; and as he gazed, the cool breath of the summer 
winds swept the bright locks from her brow, and played 
wantonly with the glossy ringlets as they fell upon the 
snowy whiteness of her bosom, he pressed his lips to 
her’s and whispered something of marriage. And new 
fears were aroused in E:mma’s breast, for she knew that 
she was humble and lowly born; that Frank was rich 
and his parents proud of their wealth, and haughty and 
distant in their manners; that they could never look 
upon her with affection, and would feel that their son 
was disgracing himself and them in uniting his fate 
with her's. These thoughts rushed upon her mind in a 
moment, and strongly as she loved Dalton—dear as he 
was to her heart, and necessary as she felt him to be to 
her happiness, she could not bear that he should suffer 
so much for her sake, as the loss of his parents’ love, 
and the respect of his friends. 

So sweet had been the dreams of her early days of 
love, that in the gush of happiness that had surcharged 
her heart, the thought of what might be the feelings of 
the Daltons towards her had not once occupied her 
mind ; and now that she had pondered upon it but for a 
moment, she resolved that unless she could become the 
wife of Frank, with the full and free consent of his pa- 
He listened 


to her firm but candid avowal of these sentiments, and 


rents, she would not yield to his wishes, 


although his own heart acknowledged the justness of 
them, yet he feared that the consummation of his hopes, 
were they to rest upon such an alternative, were but 
distant—and he pressed his suit more ardently. He 
was willing to risk his hopes of wealth, the loss of pa- 
rental affection, for Emma’s love. Still she yielded 
not. 

“ Let us wait,” said she; “let us wait patiently. 
Something may occur to remove all obstacles to our 
union, we are yet young, and time that has nursed the 
young love which has sprung up in our bosoms, will 
watch over its growth, its budding and blossoming, and 
the same plant dwelling in each breast, bearing the 
same green leaves and the same bright flowers, shedding 
the same sweet perfume, may yet become as one plant 
and one blossom.” 


The summer had gone, and with it, all its beauties of 
vernal woods, its flowering landscapes, its wild music 
of birds and soft piping winds; the gushing rills and 
leaping brosks, were gone. Winter with all its ice and 
snows, its cold and cheerleseness, had come and passed 
away, and spring followed in her path, with her breath 
of balmy softness, and the melody of her early songsters, 
whispering glad strains of harmony; while nature 
awoke from her slumbers, and leaping into life disclo- 
sed new beauties, brought with her new hopes and new 
fears. With all this change of seasons and its opera- 
tions, a change had come over the brightness of those 
fond hopes of happiness, that oft times had beamed so 
high in our lovers’ breasts. The clouds of sorrow had 
lowered upon the bright scene, and the darkness of ad- 
versity brooded over them. Yet the chords of love rang 
the same changes, although, perhaps, somewhat deep- 


ened in tone, as time increased their power. 


The voice of Emma Gray was not heard in notes of, 
gladness, warbling in tones of soft melody her sweetest 


EMMA GRAY. 








song, a solemn stillness reigned around her home un- 
broken by any sound, save the murmuring of the wind 
through the trees or the babbling of a gentle stream that 
stole slowly past the cottage of her mother. I entered 
its quiet and neatly arranged parlor. Yet no one was 
there to greet me with a smile, no home to welcome me. 
A gentle sigh reached me from an adjoining apartment. 
I looked through the half opened door, and beheld the 
mother, pale and emaciated, stretched upon a bed, appa- 
rently nigh unto death. The lovely Emma sat upon the 
bedside, and supported her mother, while the tears fell 
At the foot of 


the couch stood a young man, gazing sadly upon the 


fast upon the pallid brow of the sufferer. 


scene before him, listening to the dying words of the 
mother of her he loved. 

“Weep not, my Emma. Weep not for me, my child, 
my hour is come and I go with joy to meet my Lord, I 
grieve only that I leave you friendless and alone.” 


‘‘ Not friendless, nor alone,” 


exclaimed Frank, as he 
approached her side. 

The mother placed the hand of her daughter within 
his. ‘“* Take her,” said she, “and cherish and protect 
her, when I am gone. Now raise me, my children, 
raise me that I may see the sinking of the sun from the 
earth, the fading beauty of its departing ray, on which I 
And like 
the dim glory of the declining sun, on*which she now 
fixed her eyes, so glided from earth the spirit of that 
meek and lowly christian, winging its way upward to its 
seat prepared for the saints in heaven. I withdrew 
silently, Frank even followed, and Emma was alone. 


may gaze no more ; I am fast passing away.” 


She was left in the bitterness of her heart without 
friends or relatives connected by the ties of blood. 
Other friends she had, for no one who knew Emma 
Gray, but loved her for her beauty, for her gentleness, 
and the love, and affection, and the untiring attention 
she had bestowed upon her aged and feeble mother over 
whom she had watched during a long and painful illness, 
until she had worn away the fair roundness of her form, 
and the bloom had faded from her cheek. Yet she was 
still beautiful, lovely in her tears, and was not the lily 
still left though the rose had fled? Was she not the same 
bright being, with feelings more pure, refined in the fur- 
nace of affliction? She was so, and as she followed the 
remains of her mother to her quiet resting place, many 
a tear was shed, many a sigh was breathed in sympathy 
for her woes, and more than one heart had vowed to 
protect her. She needed not their protection. She had 
one in heaven to whom she looked for support, in this 
her day of trial and tribulation. There was one who 
followed by her side, that mother to the grave, who 
would cherish her and guard her from evil. And as 
she leaned upon his arm in agony and weakness, when 
the last impressive ceremony was concluded, did he not 
feel how much dearer to him was this beautiful being, 
than all things else, in this world; and mingling with 
sympathy for her sorrows the fond love of his heart 
whispered that she should yet be his. 

Time is a worker of strange changes in the human 
heart, where the shafts of affliction have entered deeply 
and rankle to the very core; the thought of relief from 
misery in any other manner than by the close of all things 
here below seems to be impossible, and the stricken 
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heart sinks, perhaps, many a time under the blow. But 
there is in the mind of youth, a ray of hope that peers 
within the sombre chambers of the soul and gradually 
dispels the gloom, a new being and a new life is unfold- 
ed to them, and the afflictions of the heart float over the 
mind in a pleasing melancholy, mingling with the joys 
and sorrows of the present. Time had made this change 
in Emma. She dwelt no longer in useless repining for 
the loss of her mother. She had became reconciled to 
the will of Him who is the orphan’s father and guide, 
to Him that in his loving kindness and mercy in all his 
wise dispensations, ‘“‘ tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb.” 
of sorrow, had retired to their deepest cells, and the 


Her grief was assuaged, the gushing fountains 


light of peace and joy beamed once more upon her coun- 
tenance. 

Frank Dalton had confessed to his parents the love he 
felt for Emma and they had listened to his praises of 
her with scorn, and treated the thought of an union 
with her, with contempt. 
prepared to meet it. His father remained firm, his 
mother, more fond of him and having her prejudices 
greatly moved by the praise which she heard bestowed 
upon Emma on every side, finally prevailed upon her 
husband to give his consent also. 


The still and quiet beauty of a Summer evening lost 
none of its charms, when its silence was disturbed by 
the mirthful voices of children playing upon the green 
before a neat rural looking farm house in our village; at 
the door of which was seated two persons, who watched 
the sportive gambols of the little group, with all the 
fondness of a parent’s heart. 


“‘T was thinking,” said the father, “ how much little 


Emma resembles you, as you were when first we met. | 


The brightness of those eyes, the same flowing hair, the 
smile, and bloom upon her cheek are the same.” 

“ May she always be as happy as I am now, dear 
Frank.” 


wept—wept for Joy. s. 


She hid her face in her husband’s bosom and 


Original. 


THE DIGNITY OF MAN. 


Ir has been asserted, that the proper study of mankind 
is man, and if this be correct, it follows without any 
argument, that he is of a superior order of beings, that 
he possesses a dignity not belonging to others; or he 


Man, 


when originally placed upon the earth, was made lord 


would not be thus worthy of our consideration. 


of the creation. 
to be master. Over beast and bird he exercised his 
control. For him the vegetable kingdom was all life. 
The earth spontaneously yielded its luxuries for him. 
See the new created pair, placed in the most delightful 
spot which could be selected from the vast universe, 
walking the elysian field, drinking, sweets from every 
fountain, feasting on the fruits of Paradise, holding with 
each other holy converse, and basking in the sunshine 
of God’s approving smiles; their loveliness not yet 
shaded, their purity not yet stained by deeds of evil. 
How truly dignified? Fallen—alas! are we constrained 


He expected this and was | 


Of other creatures, it was his privilege | 


to acknowledge man at present; but though the “simoon | 


| blast”’ of wickedness has thrown a blight over his moral 
character, and tarnished the brightness of his mind, he 
still possesses much of his former glory. When merged 
from the darkness into which his predecessors have de- 
generated, he still exhibits traces of a creator’s wisdom. 
When civilization and refinement have torn away the 
rubbish thrown around him, by ignorance and supersti- 
tion, and the latent jewel is brought forth to view, it still 
appears beautiful. He yet possesses a soul susceptible 
of the finest impressions, and capable of the greatest 
improvement,—of increasing in its capacities and increa- 
sing still in infinite progression. With a mental, he 
possesses, a physical superiority. The countenance is 
sometimes expressive of the whole soul, and it is upon 
this peculiar expression of the qualities reigning within, 
| rather than a perfect symmetry of features, that the 
beauty of the human face depends. 

How mysteriously are the body and mind united. 
The sparkling tear as it steals down the blanched cheek 
bespeaks a grieved spirit. A single word, by some un- 

accountable effect upon the minds will often cover the 
face with a crimson blush. Mysterious indeed is this! 
Man is capable of laying plans for action, and of pursu- 
ing his designs in such a manner that he will almost 
invariably arrive at the object of his pursuits. His ge- 
nius can invent the intricate machine, and his power 
raise the stupendous fabric, which shall remain through 
succeeding ages, a monument of antiquity and art. He 
can guide the majestic vessel along the smooth and 
placid bosom of the ocean, or over the tempestueus bil- 
lows of the mighty deep. He can navigate the air too. 
He can wander about and gaze upon the busy throng 
below, like a bird of prey hovering over his intended 
| victim, or rise majestically above the clouds, where he 
| may witness the forked lightning, and listen to the roll- 
His mind is ever active, and he 
can investigate the real subject, or permit his fancy to 
rove through imaginary fields of glory, here rearing the 
huge earth of Hope, and there the temple of Fame, and 
anon, he beholds them melt away like snow beneath the 
effulgent rays of the sun. 

I know it was supposed in the ages of darkness that 
the weaker part of the human race, (as they are termed,) 
were not immortal, or in other words, it was imagined 
that females possessed no souls. 


ing thunder, unhurt. 


They were, of course, 
according to this theory, sunk to a level with the beasts. 
But as light has shown upon the then benighted mind of 
man, the delusion has vanished. The intellectual pow- 
ers of woman are, however, regarded by some at the 
present day, as inferior to those of the other sex. Some 
would still wish to rob her of a part in that superiority 
ascribed to the human race. But were we to draw a 
conclusion from the manner in which she is treated in 
the most refined society we should suppose that she pos- 
sessed some dignity, for here she receives respect and 
attention. Here she occupies an elevated rank. 
Whether the mental powers of the sexes are equal I 
will not now preicnd to say; but, in my opinion, Man, 
(including in the terns, both sexes,) may be considered 
as the “‘ noblest work of God.” He created him in his 


own image. ‘ [le breathed into his nostrils the breath 


Thus will he re- 
| main until we are all called to our “ last account.” 
SARAH. 


of life, and he became a living soul.” 


| 
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Original. 
THY LOVE. 
BY J. N. M’JILTON. 


Ir rises like a sun of joy, 
On life’s uncertain sea; 


When sorrow’s waves run wild and high, 


Its beams are shed on me. 

I hail it when around my path, 
Clouds of misfortune lower ; 
And in affliction’s depths I feel 
Its soft’ning—soothing power. 


A sun of loveliness it seems, 

As heaven’s light as pure ;- 

On me, in storm and calm it shines 
Life’s only cynosure. 

The world without its rays would be, 
A wilderness of gloom: 

And life a journey drear and dark, 
Down to the dismal tomb. 


When like a wanderer I seem, 
Unblest by friendship’s smile ; 
When no kind spirit lingers near 
My sorrows to beguile— 

As a sweet minister of bliss, 

Its light comes o’er my heart; 
And doth in its subduing strength, 
A priceless peace impart. 


How turns the sea-boy from the wave, 
As dear as Hope to him, 

To gaze on the receding shore, 

In distance growing dim? 

How falls the quick unconcious tear, 
Into the foaming brine, 

As round his little heart he feels 
Affection’s tendrils twine? 


He thinks on the dear home he left 
Beyond the seas afar; 

And wonders if ‘tis bright as e’er, 
And how the loved ones are. 
Insensibly the tide of grief 

Across his bosom sweeps ; 

His face he buries in his hands 


And bitterly he weeps. 


The grief that gathers at his heart, 

No circumstance can move ; 

Till like a star amid the storm, 

Beams forth a mother’s love. 

A mother’s love !—how sweet it comes 
O’er throes of aching ill; 

In soothing accents, soft and low, 

It whispers—“ peace, be still.’ 


And ever when pale sorrow sweeps 

O’er me her siroc breath, 

I seek the sun whose beams can cheer 

The dreariness of death. 

It comes in beanty from the past 

My weakness to reprove ; 

’Tis all of hope—of joy to me, 

That sainted thing—tThHyY Love. 
Baltimore. 


Original. 
TO THE NYCTANTHES. 


BY N.C. BROOKS. 


The Nyctanthes, gen. Diandria—ord. Monogynia, is called 
the Sorrowful Tree. Drooping during the day, but blossoming 


| and emitting a delightful odour at night. 


Lieut has faded from the bowers, 
Where the star like petals gem, 

During day-light’s golden hours, 
Flora’s purple diadem ; 

And nodding are the flowers 


Each upon its bended stem. 


When their full blown pride was flushing, 
In the beamy smilings, won 

By their beauty and their blushing, 
From the gay enamored sun, 

On the air thy heart was gushing, 
Sad and melancholy one ! 














Now when silken bells are sleeping, 
Shut and folded from the sight ; 
Wet with dew-drops that are weeping : 
From the eyelids of the night, . 
Thou thy vigils lone art keeping . 
With the lamps of starry light. ; 
And as hope from death doth borrow . 
Light, when passing from the world, 2 
So thy cheek, pale child of sorrow, VW 
To the breezes has uncurled, = 
Brightened charms that by to-morrow - 
Will be withered, spent and furled. 
Like the branches of a willow, 
That are bending o’er the dead, 
Shadows hover round thy pillow, 
Where the starry radiance, shed Lil 
Like the frost foam of the billow, Th, 
Gleams upon thy dying head. ion 
| From the gleam of fortune’s dower, a 
From the pageantry of pride, Bei 
From the blaze of worldly power— Ha. 
Fame and glory would I hide; ' Tis 
And like thee, pure, modest flower, 
Down life’s gentle current glide. ~ 
Mon 
When life’s setting sun is shining, M 
And the shadows of the tomb Ie 
On my heart are fast declining, E 
May the spirit’s flowers bloom, - Wha 
Earth and life, like thee resigning M 
With a smile and sweet perfume. 5 But 
- > So ye 
Tue want of due consideration is the cause of all the Tey 
| unhappiness a man brings upon himself. Hear much, | Ae 
and speak little ; for the tongue is the instrument of the — 
ou 


greatest good and greatest evil that is done in the 


world. And 
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PREMIUM ARTICLES. 
“to MARRY OR NOT TO MARRY.” 


A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 


BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON. 


Dramatis Persone. 
Lorp Eton. 
MonTVILLE. 


SCENE FIRST. 


Montville, (solus.) A very tool of Fate, indeed amI! | 


For like a faithful dog with surly master, 

That gets but kicks for service, so have I, 

Since manhood greeted me, the humor courted 

Of tyrant Fortune, who doth laugh at me! 

First, in life’s heyday and its holiday, 

I loved, and madly—as in my compute, 

Loved never man before—in that, was jilted. 

Railing at womankind, as never since 

I’ve ceased to rail, in very height of spleen, 

Forsook I then old England’s happy shores, 

For India’s scorching clime—and four long years, 

Did in a soldier’s duty test my penance— 

Embarking thence, am I again at home— 

Yet still, as ever, tennis-ball of Fate. 

When sought I him, for long my dearest friend, 

In Fashion’s walks, where did his wit and grace 

Proclaim him foremost, was I told the tale 

That he had married—wo betide bim for ’t! 

And was at Wilton, on his broad domains, 

Abiding there—conjoining rural ease, 

With bliss connubial—foremost of his race 

To meet such bliss—now do I thither haste— 

” ” * eg * ” ” 
SCENE SECOND. 
A Park. Montville and Elton. 
Elton, (solus.) Already gleams yon distant village 
spire, 

Like some bright day-star in the setting sun ;— 

The enticing chase hath led me far astray, 

And long detained from home—I weary oft— 

Of aught I weary that my Isabel, 

Doth share not ; Heaven be with her—for my hope 

Is all in her, for happiness on earth! 

Ha !—stops a carriage at the gate! Who comes ? 

Tis a familiar step— 
Montville, ( without.) 
Elton. And a familiar voice. 

Montville! ’Tis he indeed ! 
Mont. (embracing }im.) My boy, your hand! 

I grasp it once again! 

Elton. And I’m amazed ! 

What planet hast thou *scaped from ? 

Mont. I have ’scaped, 

But from no planet. 


Say you, this way ? 
See I aright? 


Come—your hand again! 


_ So you are married! Trust me, ’twas my will 


To pass thee by with a condemning frown, 


| As we were foes—and bless thy huppy face, 


Brightning the past, that so I greet thee not. 
You ’re married then! Preserved in milk and water— 


And lost henceforth to all good fellowship ! 


| Elton. Married indeed—yet with no loss, but gain. 
Mont. How canst thou help but lose with desp’rate 
loss ? 


| Hast thou not sold thy birthright, Liberty? 
Hast not left me, once shadow of thyself, 

As worthless as a shadow, to decay 

Like 4 lopped branch—or like a vet’ran soldier, 





With one leg gone—or like a telescope, 
With one glass broken—or like anything, 
That hath a part by violence disjoined ? 
I am the severed leg—the broken glass— 


| I shall know joy no more! 
Elton. Not so, dear Montville— 
We will have merry days together yet. 
Mont. How merry, pray you? will you bid me forth 

| To view potatoe patches, cornfields, beds, 

No doubt well weeded, cows, and pigs, and sheep, 
Dear innocents !—and term it merry-making ? 

Or shall I break my neck to leap a hedge, 

And dub it pastime?—or, for variety, 

Dance, on a sweltering night, at country ball, 

With a fat farmer’s wife ! Good heaven be with me! 
But I’ve no taste for pleasures like to these! 
| Elton. Still—still thyself! Four years have passed 
thee by, 

Yet of thy gladful spirit naught abated. 

But dost thou nothing know of country life 7 

Its blessings, and its joys ? Abide with me 

A little twelve month, and I'll give thee taste 

Of true content. 
| Mont. 
Where woman is—for woman and content 


Content there cannot be, 


Are terms antipodal—so canst thou have 
No relish of content—for, will thy wife 
Cling ever to thee, go thou far or near, 
As barnacles to bottoms of old ships. 
No—thou art lost to pleasure. Never more, 
With hearts, and heads, and thoughts, and wishes free 
Shall we dash on in whirling curricle— 
Wage love’s soft war with amorous billet-doux— 
| Breathe tender vows in listening woman’s ears 
We never meant to keep—or join at night, 
| With bold companions in the glad carouse— 
| Drink ’till our wine doth war with soberness, 
And get the better. Then, at midnight hour 
| Make sally forth, all ripe for anything ! 
| Ring bells, cry “ fire!’ have a victorious "bout 
With lurking watchmen—spring the noisy rattles— 
And in the hurley-burley, smash all lamps 
Convenient in our path, and then steal home, 
Laughing to bed! Such frolies we have had— 
But thou art married ! 
| Elton. And since holy rites 
Did hallow fondest love, has sunshine gleamed, 
_Unceasing o’er my path. Who most do rail 
| At wedded life, the least do know of it— 
And, Montville, thou’rt of them. 
Mont. What shall I do? 
For test of marriage, shall I marry, pray ? 
’Tis said of old, and duly chronicled, 
A rope about the neck will hang a man— 
And, for good proof, would’st have me noose myself, 
And hang me straightway? Fire, they say, will burn 








| And shall I thrust my fingers in the flame, 
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To be assured of it? Your mercy, sir! 

These eyes do give assurance well assured— 

I shall not marry, trust me! 
Elton. 

Come with me to my home ; and thou shalt mark 

The gushing fountains of my ceaseless joys. 

I'll make thee own the riches of a wife— 


Now a truce— 


And for my child— 

Mont. I'll back to London straight! 
Speak you of children 
When doth a man make bargain for a wife, 

Jsurious interest doth patience pay— 


Heaven be with you, sir? 


But when it comes to nurses,—cradles,—brats,— 
There’s rank extortion in’t! I'll tarry not! 


Elton. Since thou art resolute to spend thy jests, 
I'll patient wait the end. 
Mont. Look in my face— 


Thy brow hath seal of ruddy cheerfulness— 
Content is in thy smile. Is all constrained, 
To blind suspicion of thy lost estate ? 

Elton. No—by my life. 

printed 

Upon my brow, is record fair and true ; 
And doth my smile no lying story tell— 
For speed the winged hours, and bear me on— 

Mont. Humph! You may pause! 

rhapsodies ! 
For flowery speech is veil to foul deceit,— 
As frothy drink has less of substance in’t. 
I'll give thee now a picture of a day, 
’Tween happy wife and husband. In the morn, 
The contest opens by a random fire 
Between the advanced guards,—in the like of this: 
“ My dear, ’tis time to rise—I pray thee rise !” 
“Oh, for one other little nap, my sweet !”’ 
“ Nay, up, thou sluggard! What examples this 
To set thy servants? Quickly up I say!” 
At breakfast doth the battle fiercer grow— 
“Nay, duck, this coffee’s cold.” 
blame ? 

Save thine own sluggishness ? 
At proper hour, thy coffee had been hot !” 


“T’'ll ring for hotter ” “ You'll do no such thing!” 


The seal thou see’st im- 


Vll hear no | 


“Well, what’s to 


Had’ st thou been up 


|| Elton. ’Twill be joy to do’t! 
| She is an angel !— 
Mont. So the tale begins— 


I'll end it for thee. Black her tresses are, 

| Yet bright and waving as the billowy sea 

Fair her brow— 
The stainless tablet of a fairer soul! 

| An eye soft beaming from its drooping lid 

In Passion’s slumber, or with lightning glance, 

On her cheek, 


Tinged by the golden sunshine. 


| Flashing her spirit’s grandeur. 

| The lustre of the day commingles soft 

| With the pale moonbeam—Seem her rosy lips, 

| But made for kissing only—pearly teeth 

| Lie hid behind them, just revealed to sight, 
When she doth sweetly smile. 
Outvies her chisselled features, and her form 

| Doth blend the richness of the Paphian Queen, 

| With grace of blooming Hebe; while she trips 
Upon a foot so light and delicate, 
*T would seem of fairy mould—so doth she charm, 
Bedecked in peerless beauty! Come, my boy, 

| What say’st thou to my drawing ? 


Elton. Exeellent ! 


Hadst thou long known her, and so framed the sketch, 


| It had not been more true. 
Mont. 

Of every lover. 
| His mistress hath not; and there’s not a fault 
She hath. Poor fellow! I will wager now, 
| Thy wife hath hair with tinge of carrot hue— 


, . 
| A cast i’ the eye—or a confounded squint— 


Such is the tale 
There is not a charm 


Teeth set awry—mayhap, a squeaking voice— 
| She waddles in her gait—or she doth limp— 
| Or tramps upon thick ankles and splay feet— 
She’s vexed with one of these, I warrant me! 
Elion. 
For duth she seem, in sooth, too fair for earth! 
Her equals can but mark her and admire— 
The less exalted follow her with love— 
| The peasantry adore !— 
Mont. 
|, I'll go with thee—and if she be the half 
Of all thy glowing story, I will doff 


Well—well—no more! 


“Twill.” “ You shan’t—you naughty, wicked man!— | My robe of spleen, and once more love the sex. 


If comes a drop of coffee hither more, 

I will myself go hence!” “I pray thee, go! 

I will have coffee, go thou hence or not!” 

Then rings the bell! 

The wife has fits hysteric—Children squall— 

Servants in corners laugh.—So wears the day— 

A cup of coffee ample food for strife. 

At dinner are the armies well engaged— 

And in the evening is the battle closed, 

By loud explosion of artillery! 

Come—own the picture, and thyself a fool! 
Elton. 

As made thy comrades merry, ere did Love 

Pierce thy wild heart and woman’s cruelty 

Force thee from home te pour thy sorrow’s out, 

To the rough Indian of Hindostan’s plains— 
Mont. Pesha! 

more of 't! 
And since ‘tis fated I must see thy wife, 
Pray tell me of her? 


The husband storms and swears ! 


I'll own thou hast as glad a spirit in thee 


All my love's forgotten—speak no | 


Come! 


See eee 


Original. 
HOPE. 


Wuen from those we love we part, 
l And the spirit droops in sadness— 
What can cheer the sinking heart— 
What can whisper then of gladness? 
Only Hope applies the balm, 
When with sad farewell we greet them ; 
Hope alone the breast can calm, 
Whispering we again shall meet them. 


When from those we love we part, 
When the hard of Death surprises ; 
What can cheer the breaking heart, 
While the bursting sigh arises? 
Hope doth stand beside us there, 
With a Heavenly promise given ; 
Pointing to realms divinely fair, 
Joyous in the radiant Heaven! 





Not sculptured stone 


Nay, thy first picture was most like to truth, 


[ Exeunt. 


c. W. E. 
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Original. 
YARRO. 


A TALE OF THE EARLY SETTLERS. 


On no part of the history of the New World does the 
eve rest with more interest, than on the account of that 


little band who voluntarily exiled themselves from their 


native land and became the settlers of a wild and uncul- 
tivated country, that they might enjoy undisturbed the 
worship of their Creator. 
seventeenth century, the persecutions which the Puri- 
tans suffered in England induced a body of them to 
settle at Leyden, in Holland; after a short time they 
ebtained a tract of land from the Virginia Company, and 
retarned to England to take their final departure. 
Whilst there, many, prompted by other motives than 
those of religion, joined the Pilgrims and accompanied 
them to America. 
families united by the closest bonds of affection. Wal- 


ter Douglass and William Mornton were friends from || 


their youth—they had married sisters, and thus strength- |, 
ened the ties which bound them; the former was the || 


father of a large family, the latter a widower with but 
one child, the loved and only solace of his oldage. Eva 
Mornton was not yet eighteen, and was as lovely a 
being as the sun e’er smiled upon; one there was who 
thought her the loveliest, this was her cousin, William 
Douglass, a youth some three years older than herself ; 
brave, generous and high-spirited, with a face and form 
that many a gallant might envy, and eyes that glanced 
with a variety of meanings whenever they encountered 
the downcast ones of his cousin Eva. 


The sufferings of the early settlers are well known— || 


Skir- 


mishes with the Indians were frequent; but in justice to | 


numbers perished daily by famine and disease. 


the latter it is acknowledged that they were seldom the 
aggressors. Traitors of the English cruelly sought them || 
out, attacked and pursued them, and if taken they were 
inhumanly tortured. 

It was a clear and brilliant evening in the early 
Spring, the last beam of sunset yet lingered amid the 
foliage of the forest trees, tinging the leaves with bur- 
nished gold ; dimly in the distance was seen the cluster 
of rude habitations, that formed the settlement of New 
Plymouth, whilst the solitary spire that rose above the 
roofs, showed where they had “ built a tabernacle in the 
wilderness,” and offered up their prayers amid the si- 
lence and sublimity of nature. At some distance from 
the rest stood a dwelling built in the same rude manner 
though larger and more commodious than the others; a 
vine of wild honeysuckle was trained over the rudely 
formed porch, and scattered its sweet fragrance to the | 
evening breeze. Within the porch stood a girl of some 
eighteen summers, her eyes bent thoughtfully on the 
ground, by her side was a youth gazing intently on her; 
after along silence he spoke, 


he said, 
” 


a 


your home. 


She looked in his face with a thoughtful smile, as she || 
and William, is 


answered, “I do not regret England; 


not this now my home ?” 


As she spoke, the sound of horses feet struck upon 
their ears, and immediately after an Indian female | 


rushed from the forest and sank insensible before them. 
4 


In the beginning of the | 


Among these adventurers were two | 


“you are thinking of England—of 


|| Douglass raised her up and conveyed her into the house, 
whilst Eva applied the usual restoratives; at length the 
fugitive recovered, and starting up stared wildly around 


her—after a moment, seemingly comprehending her 
situation, she turned calmly tewards her companions 
and said in very good English: 

“You have saved Yarro, and she thanks you; is she 
now free to goin peace? Darkness is upon the forest 
and danger is at rest.” 
| “You are free,” said Eva, as she stepped towards the 
| ‘door, and the Indian springing forward was lost in the 
mazes of the forest. 

Douglass and his cousin needed no explanation of the 
scene they had witnessed; a party had that morning 
| gone forth on an excursion against a few Indians who 


had been seen in the neighborhood. Yarro was evident- 
| ly one of the fugitives pursued to the verge of the forest 
and had thus found friends, where nought but foes could 
|| be expected ; the incident soon faded from their minds, 
| and Yarro was forgotten. 

The settlement for some months had enjoyed com- 
|, parative security ; the Indians were no longer seen in 
| the neighborhood, and hopes were entertained that they 
| had abaudoned their fruitless endeavors to regain their 
| lost possessions. The families of Douglass and Morn- 
‘ton were preparing for their departure for England. 
| They had been induced to settle in the New World by 
\ the golden promises held forth to them ; their hopes 
| had been disappointed, and none felt any regret to leave 
the land where they had indured so many hardships and 
|| privations, save William Douglass and Eva, whose 





I young and romantic minds had become attached to what 
| they termed their “forest home.” It was the Sabbath 
| before their intended departure, and the small congre- 
lg gation were collected in their rustic chapel, the promise 
| of the Creator seemed there fulfilled, and a calm and 
|holy spirit pervaded those who were “ gathered togeth- 
er.”’ Eva felt a sadness steal over her as she thought it 
| was the last time she would ever sit beneath that roof, 
\she would never again join her voice with those now 
ascending to the throne of Grace; and when she sang 
her tones were even sweeter than their wont. There is 
something sublime in the worship of the Creator amid 
the silence of nature ; we are alone amid His works, the 
foundations of art are hid from our sight, and we seem 
nearer heaven when the things of earth are shut from 
our gaze. In those unsettled and disastrous times every 
_settler attended divine service armed; staves were plan- 
‘ted at regular distances around the church, against 
| which every man leaned his rifle before entering the 





house of God; in this manner six or eight rifles were 
supported by one stave, a sentinel paced before them, to 
/warn the congregation of any approaching danger. The 
‘comparative security which the settlement had enjoyed 
\ rendered these precautions less rigorously attended to 
than before, and en the Sabbath alluded to the sentinel 
stood within the porch and joined his voice with the 
rest. Suddenly, a loud, fiendish yell rang in the ears of 
the startled worshippers, bright flashes of flame burst 
\in at the windows, and the forms of their ruthless foes 
porre from amid the blaze, lilse demons exulting in the 
| torture they had prepared: many rushed out but were 
cut down e’er they crossed the threshold, a few escaped 
,and the rest perished in the flames; shrieks of despair 


| 
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rang through the building which so short a time before 
had echoed to the voices of adoration and prayer, and 


the day which commenced in peace and holiness, ended | 


in massacre, desolation and death. 
On the first attack of the Indians, Douglass had 











An expression of impatience crossed his companion’s 
countenance. ‘ You cannot save her,” she said; “ but 





Yarro can.” She then imparted to Douglass her plan 


of escape. 


On the morrow Anyeuta and his followers would con- 


I} . *. * * 
caught Eva in his arms, and rushing through the flames | vey the captive to one of the friendly tribes. At night 


gained the open air, he paused a moment to take breath, | they intended to encamp in a valley, on the bank of 


and was again springing forward, when a savage yell | 
sounded in his ears, and the next moment he lay bleed- 
ing and insensible on the ground. When Douglass 
returned to recollection, he found himself in his own 
chamber; well known forms flitted around him, and he | 
was almost tempted to believe all that had passed but a| 
dream. His uncle approached the bed, Douglass raised 
himself and looking earnestly in his face, asked : 

“ Where is Eva?’ 

His answer was tears. ‘There is something very 
touching in the sight of a man in tears. Woman often 





weeps, and her tears are like the raindrops, refreshing 
and beautiful; but bitter indeed must be the grief that 
shakes the stern nature of man—that causes him to 
forget his superiority, and bow down his heart in sorrow 
like a child. It was some time e’er the bereaved father 
could impart to Douglass the events which had occur- 
red since that fatal day. The Indians had been put to 
flight by a reinforcement from the vessel then in harbor. 
Douglass was found, wounded and senseless, but for 
Eva they had somght in vain, and the horrid conviction 
forced itself on their minds that she had either perished 
in the flames or becume a cuptive to the savage enemy. 
The latter was far more probable, as Douglass had 
borne her beyond the reach of the devouring element ; 
and every day brougiit him renewed strength and a 
determination to ascertain her fate. 


At length his strength was re-established so that he 


could ride, he waited for nothing further, and accompa- |, 


nied bya small party scoured the forest in all directions. 
Day and night they rode, twas all in vain—no encamp- 
ment could be found, and heart broken and weary, they 
returned after nearly a weck’s absence to their respec- 
tive homes. 

The day succeeding that of his return, Douglass wan- 
dered to the verge of the forest and cast himself on the 
ground in the utter abandonment of grief; the sound of 
light footsteps aroused him, and with an undefined feel- 
ing of hope he started to his feet. A female stood at) 
his side, and he turned away with disappointment and 
aversion when he recognized the features of an Indian. 
After a slight pause the girl spoke, 


’ she said ; “ but Yarro re- 


“Vou have forgotten me,’ 
members well.” 


Douglass bent eagerly forward as he exclaimed, in a 


tone of agonized inquiry: ‘Can you tell me, does she || 


live to whom you owe life ?”” 
“She does,”’ was the reply. 


“ Then I will rescue her or perish.” 


the river, now known as the Penobscot. Encornpass- 
ing three sides of the valley, was a steep rock, part of 
which overhung the stream. It was inaccessible, save 
_by a secret path known only to the natives ; the summit 
was so narrow as to admit but one to pass at a time ; 
over this precipice the Indian proposed to conduct Eva 
whilst her captors slept, and Douglass was to await 
‘them beyond the rock in readiness for immediate flight. 
This enterprise seemed fraught with but little danger, 
and almost certain success, and as Douglass poured 
forth his thanks his generous nature revolted at the 
thought of the danger which threatened the grateful 
girl should she betray the secret path. 

| Yarro divined his thoughts, and a bitter smile passed 
over her countenance as she said—** Think not of me. 
You saved me when my life was a season of love and 
joy, now that joy is tarned to bitterness, that love to 
hatred and revenge!” She turned hastily away. 

| Alas, for the trusting heart—even in her wild and 
_ wooded home, had Yarro learned that love is not always 
truth. Her young affections and her plighted troth 
'were given alike to Anyeuta, and for a time he returned 
them ; but now he had cast aside the gifts, and lavished 
his love on the captive maiden. Yarro saw it all, and 
determined to free the captive, and thus repay the debt 
of gratitude and satisfy her revenge—for the conse- 
quences she cared not. What now to her was life—the 
golden cup was for ever broken. 

| The moon had risen high in the heavens when two 
jfigures were seen on the summit of the rock, one ap- 
proached the edge and gazed down upon the valley— 
then rejoining the other they sped swiftly onward, 
a moment more they had reached the opposite side, and 
Eva sank insensible in the arms of Douglass; she re- 
covered to find herself in comparative safety and sur- 
rounded by all she held dearest on earth. The Indian 
girl stood proudly apart, and Eva hastily approached 
her: 

| “Yarro,”’ she said, as she pressed her to her bosom, 
“you have sacrificed your safety for mine, come now 
with us, our home shall be your home, and you shall be 


unto me as a sister.” 


’ 


The Indian gently released herself from her embrace, 
and her voice was calm and passionless as she answer- 
fed: 7 ; 
| “Your words are kind, lady, and I thank you; but 

for seventeen summers Yarro’s home has been in the 
forest: she cannot leave it now. Farewell! It is 
enough that you are happy, and Yarro will soon be 





A scornful smile curved the lip of the Indian girl as | 
she said, “ Anyeuta loves the white maiden—he is a| 
great chief, and the lord of many. What could the | 
pale faces do against those warriors who hold their 
hearts in their hands ?”’ 


happy too.” 

She turned proudly away, and a moment after her 
slight form was seen on the verge of the precipice— 
there was a breathless pause—then a sudden plunge. 
The face of the silver strcam was broken, and the bo- 


Douglass felt the truth of her words, and he answer- (som of its waters was the resting place of Yarro. 


ed: © Then we will ransom her at any price.” 


s. P. 








THE MOURNER’S TEAR. 

















Original. 
THE MOURNER’S TEAR; 


AN IRISH SUPERSTITION. 
By D. F. Rice. 


AIR—“ THE ANGEL’S WHISPER.” 


They say that every tear which a mourner sheds for a deceased 
friend falls like“ a red hot coal of fire” on the soul of the lat- 
ter, and to this end, tell of a widowed mother who wept so 
incessantly for the death of her only child, that at length the 


shade or ghost of the boy appeared to her “ all in a riddle of 


holes,” and told her that every tear which she shed but added 


to his torture. "Tis needless to add, she ceased from weeping. | 


I. 


A MOTHER was keeping 

The lone vigil—weeping 

For her darling was sleeping 
A corpse by her side, 

And her tears were fast falling, 

And fondly she was calling 

On the name of her Desmond, 
Her comfort and pride. 


II. 


“« And are you indeed gone? 

My heart’s joy—my own one! 

Have you left your own mother, 
Who loved you so true ?” 

The form of the weeper, 

Leant o’er the cold sleeper, 

And her tears burst in streams, 
From their fountains anew. 


ill. 
The brown leaves were flying,— 
The autumn wind sighing,— 
Round that Cot where that lone one 
Was waiting the morn }- 
When a bright form approached her, 
And mildly reproached her— 
*Twas the shade of her fondling— 
Her darling—her “ born.”’* 


Iv. 
“Oh! mother, your tears roll 
Like fire on your child’s soul, 
See the holes which they've pierced 
In your darling—your pride.” 
He ope’d his white garment 
And showed to his parent 
The marks which her tears had burnt 
Deep in his side. 
t. 
The mother ceased weeping, 
The morn’s bright was peeping, 
And a fair boy was watching, 
That morn’s ruddy beam. 
And that mother shrieked wild 
And fondly kiss’d her lov’d child 
As she, frantic with joy, found 
’Twas all buta dream. 





* Among the Irish peasantry, “born” is an expression of 


much end eae ms Ronee 9, 
" My © Bis :—* My born,”—* My born darling, 


| 
| 
































































Original. 
A CAROUSING. 


Quick! quick! the uncork’d Bacchus gushes! 
See, how the crimson devil rushes 
Through the narrow neck to life! 

See, what blushing, bubbling strife 
Springs from years of cellar’d quiet! 
Come! let’s vanquish this red riot: 
Let’s drink down the fragrant fever : 
This is no soda, weak deceiver, 
Sparkling round a tasteless rim: 

’Tis rich madness to the brim: 

It is wit—’tis wealth—’¢is wine ! 
Champaigne liquor—strength divine— 
Incense that might kiss the sky, 

Rare and ravishing poetry ! 


Look, sirs! ‘twill obscure the moon, 

And make the stars sing out of tune : 

Drink! O rare Olympic stuff ! 

When shall we have a quantum suff ? 

Drink! Huzza! the room is turning 
Round; and the cat’s green eyes are burning ; 
And our merry friend there, F——er, 
Languisheth for some more liquor ! 


Now what’s this? ’Tis Burgundy! 
Jove! I know its amorous eye, 

Its slender neck, its graceful shape— 
Quick ! uncork the bottled grape! 
Quicker! lest my thirst decay, 

Give the imperial creature way. 

Ha! This glass toease my pain— 
This, to cool my fiery brain— 

This, because my friends are kind— 
This, for that my foes are blind— 
May they choke on water diet! 

As for me—but let’s be quiet— 

Let us leave Champaigne to boys, 
And drink this calm which never cloys ! 
Look! What unpretending liquor ! 
This will never make us bicker, 
Like its hot unruly brother. 
This—’tis gone! bring out another! 
It is yet an age to dawn,— 

(An hour) our wit is scarcely born. 
Bring a dozen! So, what’s this? 
Port ?-—-no matter: Shall we miss 
Such a bottle, black and bright ? 
See,—’tis like the flooding night, 
When the starry darkness glistens, 
And the perfum’d ether listens 

To the mad-brain’d lover’s wooings, 
Heedless of our sober doings. 


So have I said—so have I sung, 

When youth upon my temples hung, 

And twenty summers crisped my hair : 

But now that shrivell’d bigot, Care, 

Hath tied the license of my tongue, 

And that bright hag, the sleepless night, 
Through all her pale enchanted hours, 

Hath witch’d my head, and iced my powers; 
My friends have gone, my hopes have fled, 

And all my dreaming days are dead ! A.A. L. 
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Original. 
CLARA’S LETTERS FROM WASHINGTON. 
September 10th, 1857. 

Dean Minna: 


Here I am at last in this great metropolis. My 
ardent wishes are realized, and I behold the city of our | 





good father, Washington, and gaze upon the hills and | 


rivers which were to him so dear. Iam im the city hon- | 
ored by being the residence of our first magistrate and 1 
his cabinet,—and I see before me that Capitol, which } 
you know, cousin, I have so long desired to look upon, } 
the resort, at present, of our most eloquent orators and | 
wise statesmen. 

You bade me write in the journal form, and therefore || 
before I give you any account of things around me, | 
will speak of my journey hither. ] 

From New-York to Philadelphia we met with nothing | 
of interest—except, perhaps, the sail to Amboy, for we 
passed through the most uninviting part of New Jersey. |) 
It was a fine | 
bright day, and the mist was slowly rising from the | 


We left Philadelphia the next morning. 


river. Father soon joined a group of brother Congress- | 
men hurrving on to their early meeting, and your sister, | 
Isabel and I were left to ourselves. We, for sometime, 
gazed out on the river, but as the shores are low, and 
not very thickly settled, we found nothing to amuse us 
there, and turned to the passengers. While glancing 
around the deck after breakfast, my eyes were sudden- | 


'if we had known each other 2!! our lives. 





ee 





‘and drank more wine,—with our permission he would 


send for some champaigne, and we could have a little 


sociable chat. The wine came, and we soon found our- 


selves chatting as merrily and as sociably together as 


The foreign- 
er, turning to my father, said, 

“‘T know it is not the custom in America to extend 
the hand of friendship, or even converse much with 
I have 
no one to present me to your notice, and shall take the 
liberty of introducing myself: I am Count Adolphe de 
Lancie, one of the atfachés of the French minister now 
I was left behind at New-York to wait 


those who have net been previously introduced. 


at Washington. 


| for letters by the last packet from Havre, and now on 


my way to join my chef at Washington.” 

My father bowed, shook hands, expressed himself 
pleased to make his acquaintance, and then mentioned 
his own name, Mr. Talbot, member of Congress ; in- 
troduced his daughter, Clara, and niece, Isabel Talbot. 
We sat for an hour, and were delighted with our new 
friend. He had travelled over most of Europe, and 
conversed charmingly of its scenery, courts, operas, etc 5 
and sending for his guitar, which he had left on deck, 
sang us some sweet little French romances. He is 
evidently a man of fashion, of intelligence and accom- 
plishments, and as such is likely to be a favorite with 
You know my passion for any thing foreign, 
and how I detest our demure, awkward Yankee beaux : 


us all. 


and, of course, will see he is one to suit my fancy, while 





ly attracted by a singular and imposing figure who was || 
reclining against the railing just opposite us. Now, 


his musical qualities will recommend him to Isabel. 


'She seemed turned into a statue during dinner, and 


Minna, listen intently, for you will see we have met) drank in every word he said, and felt deeply impressed 


with something worth writing, at least,—here comes 
the hero, my dear. | 

This was a young man wrapped in a Spanish cloak, | 
evidently a foreigner, with the sweetest moustaches in| 
the world. He was gazing so earnestly at me that I) 
was forced to drop my eyes and blush—how romantic! 
After a while I again raised my eyes timidly, but find- 
ing him still gazing at me, | turned to Isabel, and was | 
about to speak, when to my surprise, she, all in blushes, | 
whispered to me—‘ Cousin, do let us retreat into the 
ladies’ cabin, for this gentleman stares at me so, I can- 
not longer sit here.” You may imagine my dismay. | 
So, after all, it was Isabel who had made the conquest, 


| with the sweet tones of his voice. My father always pre- 


fers distinguished persons to those of no nete, and anxious 
to make a great match for his daughter is, I see, already 
imagining me a Countess, and in future, perhaps, a 
minister’s lady. You have often laughed at my fondness 
for té¢les, and indeed the Americans are in general ac- 
cused of this preference ; but it is not merely the file, 
the Duke or Count, we admire, but those persons thus 
designated are persons of rank in society, and of course, 
supposed to be well educated and refined people, while 
a plain Mr. may be an agreeable body, but may turn 
When 


we returued up-stairs, I said to Isabel—* Coz. I see 


out to be a discarded valet or a dancing-master. 





and I mistook the direction of his eyes. We remained | 
in the cabin until the chambermaid called us down to 
dinner. Father was in waiting at the dining-room door, 
and, leading us to our seats he placed himself opposite. 
After the bustle of unsha 


head, and there, next to my father, was seated my hand- 


ing was over, I raised my 


some foreigner. Again his eyes were fixed upon me 
with a gentle smile of admiration, and again mine fell 
before his ardent gaze. There could be no mistake’ 
now—it was to me and not to Isabel his glance was | 
directed, and I determined, after dinner, to rally her | 
upon claiming my conquest. He was very attentive to) 
us during dinner, and entered into conversation with my | 


| 


father, who chatted very familiarly with him, and Isabel 


and I soon found ourselves conversing with him. Din- 
ner was over, every one arose and we also, when our) 
new acquaintance so earnestly begged us to remain, 
that we sat down aguin. He was not used to our hasty 


American dinners, be said: in France they sat longer 


you are enchanted with this foreigner, but I beg you 
|not to lose your heart, as it will be all in vain, for I 


' . . 
assure you he is my captive.” 


I said this apparently in 
joke, but a little truth was mixed with it, for I really 
_think there is danger to her in the society of this inte- 
_resting Count, for she possesses a romantic spirit, you 
| know, and deep feeling, and listened to him with such 
/an absorbed devotedness, that I see she is on the eve of 
Would the Count but turn 
his attention from me to Isabel, it would be just the 
thing ; but you know we cannot turn the course of affec- 
tions as we do of rivers. Now how severe and indig- 
nant you look to hear me talk thus, being engaged to 
| another. Do not scold me, coz—you know I could not 
| bear the ideu of accepting the amiable and agreeable 
Manly, as he was merely a clerk, and refused until the 

last day of my stay in New-York, to engage myself. I 


falling desperately in love. 


| wish I had not been so precipitate ; for the more I see 


of men and of the world, the more I regret pledging 


- 
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myself to an ignoble clerk !—and yet he is a handsome, | vision burst upon my view. 


talented creature ;—but no more to-night—to-morrow 
I will resume my journal, for my father is waiting to 
frank this and dispatch it to the post-office with his 
letters. 
For ever your own, 
CLARA TALBOT. 


September, 20th. 
My pearest Miywa, 


The reproaches in your last letter were unnecessa- 
ry. You speak as if you think I have determined to | 


accept this foreigner whom I have seen orly half-a- 


dozen times, and discard one who has loved me faith- 


No! I am not so trifling, so base. I 


fully for years. 


feel nothing for Count Adolphe but the deepest admira- | 


tion, nor do I think his feelings towards me are any- 
Alas !—I 


Born and brought up in a village, 


thing more. You cail me ambitious, Minna. 
acknowledge I am. 
how have these sentiments acquired such dominion over 


me? Yes, my earliest recollections are aspirations af- 


ter a higher sphere than the one in which fate had | 


placed me. The society of my village friends became 


snow. 





It was the Capitol, with its 
domes, and porticos, and collonades of white columns, 
shining beneath the clear moonlight like a palace of 


You remember Scott’s well known words— 


“ If thou wouldst view Melrose aright, 


| 
| 
| 
| Ever yours, 


: Go see it in a fair moonlight.” 

Certainly nothing could look more lovely than this noble 
edifice, when seen under so soft a light, standing in the 
midst of 


/ moon shone down its long vistas; and masses of shade 
g 


its highly ornamented grounds, where the 
were thrown over the shining grass plots as the trees 


were stirred by a gentle summer breeze. My brain 
filled with ideas of beauty and pleasure, I soon fell 


asleep, where you may fancy me at present. 
CLARA. 


September, 25th. 
| Dear Minna: 
| The situation of Washington I think very beautiful. 
It seems to be completely encircled with its noble rivers, 
and beyond that a range of pretty hills, on the Virginia 


side of the Potomac. The city, if completely built up, 


irksome, and I was ever striving to rise above them, | would be an immense one: but at present is only thick- 


and, by my superior appearance and style of living, fit 
myself for the society of those whom I considered above 
me. 
father entered into his political career, which has at 


It was owing to my advice and entreaties that my 


last raised us to this high summit, and sees me the 


ly settled in one part. Large fields interpose between 


different portions, and what, in your drive in the envi- 





rons, you would imagine little separate villages, are 





still streets of Washington. The avenues and streets 





stretch over the plains and fields for miles all around ; 


daughter of a member of Congress, instead of a am _ but, of course, situated as they are, these gatherings 


village shopkeeper. 

When I first visited you in New-York and attracted 
the attention of James Manly, amiable and gifted as he 
is, and polished in appearance, my ambitious spirit 
supposed itself satisfied; but the more I have since 
seen of men and manners, the more do I repent my 
hasty engagement . 
except you, yet I do not dream of breaking it. 
word I hold sacred ; and my judgment tells me he is a 
noble being, every way my superior. 


Although it is a secret from all | founders’ views will never be fulfilled. 


| must each possess a separate name, and you are told 


in the “ seven buildings,”’ or “ ten 


| buildings,’’ Capitol Hill, or Bradley’s Wharf, or Navy- 
| Yard Hill, 


| suc h a one lives 


between each of which stretch desolate 
| plains covered with brick kills, or fields of corn, and 
I am afraid the 


Its unhealthi- 


| . . - r . 
yet all are in the city of Washington. 


My || ness will deter many from settling here, for bilious fe- 


| 


vers and fever and ague, prevail every Spring and Fall. 


Iam young yet, | So used are the people who have always resided in 


only nineteen, and would see more of the world ere I. ! this place to this state of things, that they have actually 
settle for life; but, trust me, coz. my heart is true to_ || come to the pleasant belief this is nothing of moment, 


itself yet. 


ments, which is due to your friendship, I will resume my 


journal. 


It was night when we arrived in Washington,—but 


such a bright and glorious moonlight night—we could 
see every thing almost as distinctly as in the day. When 
in the carriage my father and myself shook hands with 
the Count, earnestly pressing him to call and see us, he 
then passed round to the side where Isabel sat, and with 
true French gallantry, kissed her hand and whispered a 
few parting compliments. The pressure of my hand 
was, I suppose, intended to show his sense of my at- 
tractions ; butI shall take care to repress all such lover-| 
like movements in future. We drove to Gadsby’s, but | 
could not be accommodated. At Brown’s, all full—at 
Fuller’s and half-a-dozen, but could not obtain a resting: | 
place any where, as the city is full of strangers attrac- 
ted by this early Congress. At last, when we began to 
despair of ever quitting the hack, we were taken in at a 
boarding house on the top of Capitol Hill. 
hearty supper we retired to our rooms. 


After a 
I advanced to | 


the window, threw open the blinds, and a beautiful | 


And now after this little exposé of my senti- || and are very indignant if you assert the city is unheal- 


thy. If reminded of the frequent cases in their own or 


| others family, they will answer, ‘“ Oh! they only had 


” 


the bilious !—the bilious is nothing. Strangers are 


very often seized with this fever, when we are told it 


_ has only arisen from their own imprudence, for if they 
_ will only remember not to stir abroad until the morning 
| fog has disappeared, which is about ten o’clock, and 


avoid going out in the sun, or exposure to the night air, 
they will never catch the bilious. Much obliged, but I 
was nevera “tarry at home traveller,” and must run 
my chance. 

We have changed our lodgings and are at Gadsby’s. 
My father grumbles at the removal, as on the hill, he 
says, it is cool and retired and near the Capitol, while 
here, we are enveloped in eternal clouds of dust, and the 
heat is intense. This is nothing to me, for we are in 
the midst of all the bustle and fashion of the c'ty. 
Gadsby’s hotel is the favorite one, and of course all 
struggle to get in it, and we see more of the great folks 
assembled here than at any other house. Here, also, 
we see all that passes, as it is situated on Pennsylvania 
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Avenue, the principal thoroughfare of the city, and a! 
string of carriages are incessantly passing. 

We have seen nothing of our foreigner since we have 
arrived, but suppose he is engaged with the duties of his 
office. You ask about Isabel. 
to have lost her spirits lately. 


She is well, but seems, 
I cannot get her out, 
she always prefers remaining at home, “fearing some 
one might call,” she says, but as we have no acquain- 
tances, except the Count, I do not think it likely we 
shall miss any one, and the best way to see him, I think, 
is to go out to all public places. I go abroad with fa- 
ther, and some ladies, to whom I have been introduced 
here, and Isabel takes her station at the window, where | 
her chief amusement seems to be gazing out to the pas- | 
sers. To-day, when I came home from the Capitol, she | 
seemed in unusual! spirits—her color was high, and she | 
laughed and chatted with her former gaiety. I told her, 
I was glad she had found such amusement in my ab-| 
sence, at which she blushed deeply, and turned away, 
ashamed, no doubt, to have found more to please her, in 
gazing at a hotel window, than in listening to the spirit- 
stirring debates at the Senate Chamber. Of my visit 
there I will imform you another time, as our carriage is 
at the door, to take us to the President’s Mansion. 


September 26th. 


I have seen him at last—the elegant Count Adolphe 
has again been at my side. Nay do not frown, dearest 
coz. I shall marry James Manly, but surely there is no 
harm, in the meanwhile, to admire and flirt a little with 
other fine men, who come in my way. As the Senate 
adjourned early, to-day, we concluded to stroll a little 
about the Capitol grounds. We passed the fish-pond, 
and crossing to the other side entered that pretty walk 
which extends all around next the iron fence. Father 
and Mrs. Berton were ahead, and | lingered under the 
shade of a catalpa tree, to admire some rich dahlias. 
Suddenly, some one sprang out from among the trees 
and seized my hand. 

“ Oh, my sweet, beautiful young lady !”’ he exclaimed, 


“ So, I see you once more.” 


It was Count Adolphe. I drew away my hand. 


“ Really, sir, you are so abrupt.” 

“ Pardon me, Mademoiselle, but you do not know 
what I have suffered, since I have been here. | have so 
longed to see you.” | 

“It was your own fault, Monsieur,” I said, ‘‘ we have 
been expecting you for some time.” 

“T have been se engaged with the duties of my office 
that I have no moment to spare; but now, that I see 
those dear eyes again, | am happy,” 

“ Hush, Count! you must not speak thus.” 

“ And why not, dear Clara.” . 

“ Because it is not the custom in this country to ad- 
dress young ladies in such flowery language. 

“ Mars! Do not the gentlemen in this country love?” | 
he asked, his large dark eyes fixed upon mine, with an_ 
I turned away in con- 


expression I could not mistake. 
fusion, and by way of saying something, observed, 
“ My father and some ladies are just before me, 
Count, will you not walk up and join him?” 
He started and turned a little pale. | 





| 








“Oh, no, not now,” he said hurriedly, “ another time, | 


| and Peyton, a dandy and lawyer. 


I saw you here and ran 
out to gaze upon you once more.—Adieu. 
“* Will you not call soon?” He hesitated. 


I must now go to business. 


“I shall meet so many persons at your rooms, and I 
speak English so badly, I fear to meet strangers.” 

“‘ T assure you we have very little company.” 

“If you will promise to let me come when you can 
expect no one—early after breakfast, I will do myself 
the honor.” 

“* How odd you are. I assure you, you speak English 
extremely well—but if you will be so diflident, come at 
nine in the morning, which is too early for visitors.” 

The Count said it would make him infinitely happy 
Kissed my hand, and with a sigh of profound 
Poor fellow! I hope 
I must 


to come. 
feeling vanished out of the gate. 
he is not cherishing an attachment for me. 
crush all such sentiments in the bud, as I never can be 
his, and it would be cruel to delude him with false 
hopes. 

And now for my account of the Senate Chamber and 
House of Representatives. As my father sits in the 
latter, | will commence with that. The first time we 
went thither we were chaperoned by Mrs. Berton and her 
charming family, to whom we brought letters from New 
York. By-the-way I have not introduced you to them 
yet. Mr. Berton holds a high office here, and his wife 
is one of the leaders of the ton. They have but two 
children, Virginia, a soft fair haired girl of seventeen, 
They are all true 


_ Virginians “‘ raised” on plantations, near the city. The 


aristocratic feelings which were so cherished by the 
patrician families, among the first settlers of the “‘ Old 
Dominion,”’ to distinguish themselves from the rabble 
rout who came over with them, has not yet entirely left 
the bosoms of their descendents, and amung them I 
think, there are none more strongly ir-’:aed with it than 
this family of Bertons. As we belong to Congress, and 
are, moreover, strongly recommended to her notice, by 
her friends, the Seatons in New York, we are received 


| with all the kindness and hospitality of a true Virginian. 


You see, I write in female style, ramble and digress 
in every direction. Mrs. Berton called for Isabel and 
I, in her carriage and four, while her son accompanied 
My father had gone early, as he 
We drove up to the 


us, on horseback. 
wished to look over some papers. 
noble portico, ascended the steps, and after giving all 
due admiration to the statues, which stand on each side 


the door, entered the rotunda. Mrs. Berton and Vir- 


|| ginia were soon joined by beaux, and I accepted the 


arm of Peyton. I always like him, he is so very 
gay, frank and handsome, and with much pleasure I 
listened to his descriptions of the pictures which are 
arranged around the rotunda. They were historical 
subjects, and struck me as very good, but my attention 


was more attracted by the Bas Relievos which were 


above them. There one sees the story of Pocahontas, 
Daniel Boon, the first Pilgrims, etcetera, very well 
done. Young Berton, however, seemed more inclined 
to gaze on the living beings about us, and pointed out 
to me the Colonels, Majors, Senators, and other great 
bodies around. Every one here has a title, and office, 
so that, when a person is introduced, one does not ask 
as you do, in your city, ‘‘ In what business is he ?’’ but 


“to what department does he belong?” or, “ What 


se 
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office does he hold?” I was introduced to many, and |) 


like it much—it is so much more pleasant talking with | 


a somebody, than the plain Misters one meets. In vain 
I looked around among the crowd for Count Adolphe— 
he is certainly very praiseworthy, to devote so much 
time to his duties. 

The room of the House of Representatives has too 
often been described to you for me to say any thing of 
it. 
lined with crimson, which ran across the straight side 
of the room, the rest of the building forming a circle. 
I gazed with much interest on the noble columns which 
It is a sin- 


We seated ourselves in the light bronze gallery, 


ran all around, as they were native stone. 
gular formation, seemingly a mass of white pebbles 
cemented together by a lead colored substance, and 
highly polished. 
tween each, had a very pretty effect, as did the gilding | 
and drapery of the speaker’s chair. As I gazed down 
upon our conscript fathers, arranged in circles beneath 
us, and on the pictures of Lafayette and Washington, 
on each side, a feeling of awe stole over me, and I pre- 
pared to listen, intently, to the wisdom which should | 
flow from their lips. I looked at Isabel, to see if she | 
partook of my sentiments, but her eyes were fixed upon | 
the opposite galleries, which were filled with gentle- 

men, among whom she seemed seeking some well known | 
face. Whom she expected, I cannottell. I sometimes 
imagine Isabel has left her heart behind her, as she has | 
all the appearance of a subject of the tender passion, so | 
abstracted at times. It cannot be the Count, as she has || 
known him so little, and when she has been in his com- | 
pany she must have seen all his attention was bestowed | 
on me. I leaned forward eagerly, and as I said awe struck 

for some time; but, dear coz. after listening two hours, | 
I went away, as wise as I came,—nothing was heard | 
but the members’ names, 
they called over the roll, (repeating the absent members’ 
After that, the 
Then a member arose to make some mo- 


and ayes and nays. 


absentees were again | 


names twice. ) 
called over. 
tion, then some one objected—then ayes and nays must 

be taken upon that, so we bad the pleasure of hearing | 


Then Mr. Adams pre- || 


the long list of names over again. 
| 
Our party 


sented seven hundred and fifty-two petitions. 
were all anxious to go, but as my father had intimated | 


At 


last he arose, but it was only to present a petition from 


to me, his intention to rise, | begged them to stay. 


—whom do you think—Dorothy Drybones, the lank, old 
milliner of our town, and sixty other women, praying | 
Congress that Texas might not be admitted into the 


Did you ever hear anything so impertinent, ] 


Union! 
stupid women, in a 


so absurd. As if a parcel of old, 
country town can know better than Congress, the pro- | 
priety of such measures. The foolish creatures—what | 
can they know of the matter. In fact they do not pre- || 
tend to understand the rights of the cases, but are dupes 
of party agents, who work upon their vanity and ambi- 


tion, and thus induce them to sign their petitions. How 


can women permit themselves to be so imposed upon, | 
as to submit to be the cats paws to politicians. I was 
so provoked with old Dorothy’s folly that I sprung up in | 


a pet, and we all left the house. 


Yours, 


"yr . c 
The crimson drapery suspended be- | ; : . , 
the gentlemen of my claims upon their notice. 


Southerners. 


First) 


| 
ee 


Dear Cousin: 
I have seen a great deal of Count Adolphe since I 
to In my 
Capitol grounds—or at home I fre- 


wrote ; but strange say, never in society. 
walks around the 
quently have the pleasure of his company, but his ex- 


treme-dread of ridicule prevents him from visiting much. 


In vain, I tell him, the other foreigners I meet, speak, 


I cannot prevail on 
Shall I confess it, 


many of them, worse than him. 

him to attend any of the parties. 
coz. he has rather lost ground with me lately—I know 
not why, unless 1 supposed I should find him a dashing 
personage, quite a bean in society, and confering eclat 
on those who should receive his attentions—Peyton 
Berton is all this to me; he is the most distinguished 
young man here, and of course, his devotion to me ren- 
lers me an object of envy to the ladies, and convinces 


[have not seen my little friend, Virginia Berton, for 


some days, and when I have seen her, she has appeared 


so sad and pale that I fear she is ill, and will, as it is a 


fine afternoon, or evening, as they say here—walk up to 


see her. 


Wednesday. I sat out alone, yesterday, to call at 


| Mrs. Berton’s; on such a fine afternoon in New York I 


should have met crowds of ladies you know, but walking 
is not a recreation in much repute among these luxurious 
Almost every one keeps a carriage of 
some kind, and those who do not own one take a hack; 
consequently, there are more vehicles of every descrip- 
tion, to be seen here, than in any of the other cities, 
taking in consideration the smallness of the place. 
Perhaps, if there were rows of splendid stores, as in 
your city, to induce the ladies to stroll from one to 
another, they might walk more in the street; but, dear 
coz. there is only one fashionable store here, and that a 
small miserable looking concern, not better in appear- 
ance than the shops in our village. I walked the whole 
length of the Pennsylvania Avenue without seeing an ac- 
quaintance, except a misty view of them from their car- 
riages, as they were whirling through the clouds of dust 
which are always floating through the centre of this no- 
ble street. I arrived at last at President Square, the 
court end of the town, where most of the nobility re- 


side, and which is graced with the mansion of the Pre- 


sident of the United States. This is a charming build- 


|ing of white marble, having a pretty portico in front, 


Mrs. 


and surrounded by beautiful grounds and gardens. 


| Berton’s door was opened by grinning Cato, who usher- 
/ed me into the parlor, and went up to call his mistress, 


' do admire these Southern parlors for their coolness ; 


many have no carpets, and others pack up the carpets 
‘| of the whole house, in the spring, having the floors high- 
ly polished and whitened, or laid in oak, or more com- 
_monly painted; some use matting, as with us, which has 


a very pretty effect; but Mrs. Berton’s floors were paint- 
ed yellow—the rooms shaded with green blinds, with the 


addition of awnings at the doors, té&>keep out the heat, 


which in summer is very intense. The furniture at this 
| house, as well as most of the places where I have visited, 
is very plain, to a degree which woald astonish your ex- 
travagant citizens. 

While sitting upon a couch, indulging in these reflec- 
tions, I was aroused by a deep sob, which seemed to 
1 listened, and again heard 


come from the other parlor, 
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sighs and suppressed sobs, as if from a person in afflic- 


tion, and passing through the folding doors, I beheld the | 


fair young Virginia, lying upon a sofa, dissolved in tears. 
I placed myself by her side, and threw my arms around 
her. 

** Dear Virginia,” I said—she startled up, and cover- 
ing her face with her hands, exclaimed wildly: 


“Oh, mother, leave—leave me ! 


my only comfort is 
in weeping, and you shall not deprive me of this.” 
“ Virginia,” I again exclaimed. 


’ she cried, “ cruel mother ! I love you 


“ Away, away,’ 
no longer—you have made me the wretch I am, and 
now all I ask is to be allowed to weep!” 

“ Virginia, dearest, it is not your mother—I am here, 


Clara Talbot,—tell me what distresses you, love ?” 


Virginia threw herself into my arms with bursts of 


passionate grief. 
“Oh, Clara, dear Clara!”’ she exclaimed, press me to 
your heart, and say there is one who loves me—one 


who will not torment me—oh Miss Talbot, I am the | 


most unhappy being in creation—I have no friend in 
the wide world.” 

“Do not speak thus, Virginia—your mother—your 
father, brother—”’ 

* Oh, no, no—do not mention them—they are my en- 
emies—they have joined in a cruel league to persecute 
me and drive me to distraction. Would you believe 
it, Miss Clara,” she added, raising her head from my 
shoulder, and gazing piteously in my face, while her 
usually fair, placid countenance, presented an image 
of distress, and her pretty ringlets were glued in disor- 
dered masses to her face, by the tears she had shed. 
“Would you believe, Miss Clara, they are not con- 
tent with driving Richard Turner to join the army, 
where he will no doubt be killed by the Indians, but 
now they would marry me to an old fusty, hateful, stupid, 


but [ will not consent; would you have him, Miss Tal- | 


bot, with all his money?” 

** Who is it, love ?”’ I asked. 

“That great calf, Major Julap.”’ 

“ Well, really, Virginia, I thought you meant some 
old gentleman of seventy. Major .ulap cannot be call- 
ed old, as he is not more than forty, and a very fine 
looking man, and moreover, thought a very eligible 
match for any girl in Washington.” 

“ And you too, against me, Clara,’ she said, turning 
from me, and hiding her face on the arm of the sofa, 
“1 knew it would be so—I have not a friend in the wide 
world.” 

Mrs. Berton now entered the room hastily, and throw- 
img her arm around her daughter, gently lifting her up, 


said : 


““ Virginia, dear, you are not well; had you not bet- | 
! “Oh, yes! I sometimes thought he was engaged to 


| 


tr retire to your room.” 
With a little urging, and a few kisses, she persuaded 
her to retire ; and then turning to me, she assumed her 


usual bland smile, to conceal her vexation, saying: 


“From the little I heard as I entered, I suppose Vir- |, 


, 


ginia has been confiding her romantic distresses to you.’ 
“She did, in a measure,” I replied. 





|to explain to me ; I could not learn much from Virginia’s 
incoherent expressions.” 

“My dear Clara,” she said, “‘ I consider you as one 
of my family, and have for some time intended confiding 
to you our little troubles, in hopes you might, by your 
influence with our perverse child, induce her to comply 
with our wishes.” 

I bowed, and she went on: 


} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1] 


_ Last summer, to my great dismay, I discovered an 
attachment between my daughter and a young man, 
brought up on our plantation; in fact, son of our over- 
seer. You may imagine my displeasure, when I found 
my daughter showed such an ignoble taste as to bestow 
her affections on one so beneath her. Richard was a 
| good young man, quite talented, and very handsome ; we 
all liked him, and when we moved to town, my husband 
brought him with him as a clerk in his office, where he 
‘acquitted himself, much to Mr. Berton’s satisfaction. 
I discovered their attachment, accidentally, by means 
of a letter which Virginia dropped upon the floor of her 
‘room. I must say the letter displayed noble feelings ; 
| it was full of remorse for having betrayed his love to 
| Virginia, as he was well assured he could never hope to 
obtain her. The young lady, however, who seems to 
| have been very self-willed, silenced all his scruples, and 





| insisted on continuing the correspondence.” 


| “ But, if he really be a fine young man,” I interposed, 
my heart taking part with the young lovers.” 

| “My dear, Miss Talbot!” exclaimed the proud Vir- 
} ginian—*“ how can you think of such a thing !—can you 
| for a moment imagine I would permit Virginia Berton, 
in whose veins run the blood of the Peytons and Fais- 
| faxs’, who is descended from king Charles’ Cavaliers, to 
‘wed with her overseer’s son! She, the heiress of one 
of the finest plantations of Virginia, and owner of hun- 
| dreds of negroes, stoop to marry the son of a poor yan- 
| kee, who wandered from the steril regions of the north, 
(to pick up a few crums in our luxurious lands—a fel- 
low who knows not if he ever had a grandfather ?” 


| I dared not say any thing more in the favor of poor 
Richard, and after the excitement, into which Mrs. Ber- 
| ton had worked herself, wore off a little, she continued: 
| As soon as I had discovered all that had passed, I 
insisted my husband should immediately turn him from 
‘the office, and forbid him to come near the house ; but 
‘Mr. Berton, who seems to have taken a violent fancy 
to the youth, was for a longtime reluctant. At length, 
hawever, he sent him to Florida, to his brother, Col. 





| Berton, where he is now employed against the Semi- 


/noles, and has the rank of Lieutenant. Since then, you 
‘must have observed the attentions of Major Julap to- 


| wards her.”’ 


her.” 
| “Everyone did. She received his devotion so kindly, 
and seemed to be so pleased with him, that I imagined 
she had forgotten her childish attachment, and meant 
‘to accept him; but it appears she never thought of him 
in that light, and when he proposed was excessively sur- 


“ She is a foolish child, and does not know what is | prised and dismissed him instantly. Suddenly the Ma- 


best for her. 
herself away upon—” 


If it were not for us, she would throw | jor ceased visiting here, which rather perplexed me, but 


meeting him soon after in the Capitol Library, I asked 


“ My dear, Mrs. Berton, do not think yourself obliged |; him the reason of his singular conduct.” 





a 
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« Bless me, madam! do you not know Miss Virginia 


has refused me?” he said. 
“No, Major! is it possible !” I said. 


“ Indeed it is,” he replied stifily, “‘ and after that you 


sata Le 
cannot wonder I should cease to visit her. 
After a long conversation with him, I succeeded in 


convincing Major Julap it was only girlish nonsense, 


that he ought not to abandon the siege yet, until he, 
: ee . | 
should see what effect my negociations might do for | 


him. Since then, I have left nothing undone, to induce 
Virginia to yield to my wishes. Even her father has 
been aroused from the lethargy of business and to-day 
spoke very seriously to her. 
morning, until she should consent to marry Major Julap, 
I would banish her from my presence, and send her 


More- 


over, bid her not hope to wed her poo lover, for neither 


down to the plantation, to her grandmother. 


her father nor myself over would permit such degrada- 
tion. I suppose I was a little harsh with her, but it does 
provoke me to see her throw away so good a match as 
Major Julap.” 

“Ts the Major wealthy ?” I asked. 

“Certainly, immensely wealthy, besides belonging to 
an ancient Virginian family, having high rank in the 
army, and being the most distinguished young gentle- 
man in Washington.” 

“T have heard,” I said, hesitatingly, “ the Major was 
considered a little dissipated.” 

“Not atall, I assure you,” she replied. ‘‘ They do 
call him something of a duclist—and it is said he plays 


In fact, I told her this | 





Again in the Senate chamber.—Shall I dare 

confess I was disappointed in this room? It is to my 
| fancy too small; indeed, it is not large enough to ac- 
When any of the great 
| orators are expected to speak, we are obliged to go two 
Then, they have 


Friday. 


commodate all the people. 


hours before the time to get a seat. 
been so very ungallant as to forbid the gentlemen to 
come into the ladies’ gallery, which is very annoying, as 
it is exceedingly stupid to be cramped up among a par- 
cel of women, such a length of time. I observed, yes- 
'terday, some ladies in the gentlemen's gallery, which I 
| think extremely impertinent and inconsiderate. I assure 
| you, the gentlemen who were turned out, shut up their 
note books, and retreated, not with a very pleasant air. 
When the ladies have a portion of the small gallery 
assigned them, and thus keep out numbers of men, L 


think it very exacting in them to displace those who 
| have been seated. We heard several fine speeches, and 
| listened, with the greatest interest, while some of the 
| first statesmen in our land were discussing the affairs of 
‘the nation. Others, however, put my patience to the 
test; and as I gazed at the fine picture of our noble 
Washington, which hung over their heads, I sighed to 
think how we had degenerated since he and his pure 
hearted compeers occupied the seats of these their mer- 
_cenary successors. 
_ There is a want of simplicity, of grandeur in this 


apartment, to my eyes. The drapery seems to be too 
scanty—the pillars which support the gallery, too in- 


significant, and the transparency behind the Vice Presi- 





high, and is always overcome by wine after dinner. 
You Northerners are all such puritans !”’ exclaimed Mrs. | 
Berton, “ you surely do not think those are sufficient ob- 
jections to a man to induce you to refuse him ?” 

“* Most assuredly I do, Mrs. Berton.” 

“I know you Yankees are mighty particular upon 
such subjects, but we of the South are more liberal. 
Those things are considered gentlemanly here, as in fact 
only gentlemen can afford time, and not to drink a gene- 
rous glass of wine after dinner, or a julap before break- 
We are the descendents 
of the Cavaliers, you know, and leave Temperance Socie- 
ties to the Round Heads.” 

I will not trouble you longer, cousin Minna, with my 


fast is considered niggardly. 


chat with Mrs. Berton, as Iam sure, you must now be 
tired. Write to me soon. Cc. T. 
September 29. 

Dear Minna: 


Do you think it possible, coz. to love three persons |, 


dent trifling. However, I suppose, my taste is faulty, 


and it is rather hyper-criticising to indulge in such 


| remarks. 


Wednesday. To-day I went with the Bertons to 
It was held ina 
Across one end 
of the church extended a platform on which was placed 
a table, surrounded with the Secretary of War, and other 
At the 
left were the Sioux, about thirty in number, in their fan- 


attend a Pow-wow, or Indian council. 
church, in the upper part of the city. 


dignitaries, examining a map of Indian lands. 


ciful costume, consisting of leggins of scarlet cloth trim- 
med with fur, bands of gay colored material around 
their heads, in which were stuck numerous feathers, 
_—and blankets, which were gracefully wrapped around 
‘them. The Secretary arose and addressed the Indians 
‘regarding the treaty for their lands, spoke of the friend- 
ship which prevailed between them, which he hoped 
/would never be broken, etc. This was given to the 
Indians in their own language by their interpreter. A 


The Sioux 


warriors sat wrapped in their blankets, apparently in 


deep silence now reigned in the church. 





at once? You will scarcely believe me yet I declare to 
you, there are three at this moment who reign in my 
affections, and I cannot decide which I would prefer. 
Peyten Berton is fashionable, and gay, and rich. James | 


Manly, is every thing my judgment would wish ; but, | 


then the Count is so romantic, so handsome, and more- | 
. ° . . ’ . . | 
over, is in the possession of « title. So the Count is still 


on the carpet, you say. Yes, coz. I have seen him very 


frequently, but never in society. If at any moment I 
am alone at home, or if I wander from my party, during 
a pic-niec in the woods, he is ever at hand, with his splen- | 
did eyes, and passionate protestations, to obliterate all 
remembrance of any former penchant I may have enter- } 
tained for the others. i | 
7) 


meditation, except a few of the younger braves, also 
fancied themselves quite buckish with their eagle wing 
pens, glancing smilingly around to the ladies. 

After a sufficient time had been git#én for reflection, 
an old warrior arose, called Big Thunder. The upper 
half of his face was tastefully painted light green, while 


the lower part shone resplendent with scarlet—in his 


hair four eagle’s piumes were stuck, proclaiming he had 
killed four enemies with his own hand—his blanket was 
brought over one shoulder and gathered up in his left 
hand, while the right was left free, displaying the orna- 
ments, consisting of gold bracelets and bands of fur. 
With a majestic stride he crossed the platform, shook 
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hands with all there and then addressing the Secretary, || 
commenced a harangue in the Indian tongue, delivered 

in separate sentences. Atthe end of each sentence the 
Indians gave a grunt, which was ugh! or, good, a sign 


of their assent to all he said. [ rather like the lancuag: 


it has a sonorous, musical tone. There were many more 
speeches on each side, when at last, a large and power- 
ful warrior arose. Ele was an ugly old creature, with 


black marks paints d around each eye, which gave him 


a hideous appearance. His loud, harsh voice, and ve- 
hement gesticulation almost frightened me, and L was 
listening to him with rather an uncasy feeling 
denly Virginia Berton uttered a loud scream and fell 
heavily against me. In terror I turned almost expect- 
ing to fine her sca/pless, when | perceived she had faint- 
ed. Her brother carried her out of the church, followed 


When in the air she 


and lifting up her head gazed wildly around her, and 


by all our party. soon revived, 
then with a shudder threw herself back into her moth- 
er’s arms, exclaiming, 

“ Oh, mother ! take me away, where I shal! never sce 
those horrid beings again.” 

“Dear child,” said her mother, soothingly, ‘“ You 


are too nervous they cannot harm you.” 

“Harm me!—oh, no—but, Richard—my own, my 
beloved—you are now exposed to the murderous aim of 
such savages as these,’’-—and again throwing herself in 
her mother’s arms, she burst into a llood of tears. 

“ Virginia, my daughter—I am astonished !”’ said her 
mother, crimsoned with arger. 

“ T cannot help it, mother—I care not who hears me, 
and who knows of my love and my despair,” she said 
wildly, while her mother in vain endeavored to still her, 


* You 


have caused this anguish, mother—-you have murdered 


and Peyton, with a vexed air, walked away. 
Richard—perhaps, at this very moment some such 
wretch as that may be plunging his tomahawk into his 


’ 


brain. Oh, I cannot bear it.’ 
Poor Virginia fainted again, from excess of emotion, 
when she was placed in the curriage and taken home. 
Thursday. There is very little gaiety here now, as 
it is not the fashionable scason, and many of the resi- 
dents have not returned from their tour to the North. 
We, however, contrive to amuse ourselves by visiting 
the Capitol, and driving about the country. The several 
delegations of Indians elicit much attention. l always 
felt an interest in these unfortunate beings, and know 
they have received deep and crying injuries from our 
nation. If you are not tired of them, I will give you the 
description of a war-dance, which we attended this after- 
noon. I was driven thither by Peyton, in his pretty lit- 
tle carriage, while Mrs. Berton took father and Isabel 


in her barouche. The dance took place in an open 


square, just out of town. The fence which bounded 
the aquare was gurrounded by thousands of persons. 
We took our stations just in time to see the Sioux arrive, 
who sprang over the fence, and ran, shouting up to the 
circle, halted in the centre of the green, where they 
seated themselves ina ring, on the ground, chanting a 
wild Indian war song. Suddenly they sprung up and 
commenced their wild evolutions, accompanied by the 
Indian dium. They were nearly naked, their skins 


covered with a thick coat of paint of every huc. Some 


were bright vermilion, some black, their ribs traced | 


yw hen sud- ! 


WASHINGTON. 





out with white, tattoed and daubed as best suit the gen- 


tleman’s fancy. Their heads were adorned with fea- 
thers, while in their hands they held spears decorated 
with ribbons and feathers. 

Such a frightful thine as their war-dance was, coz. 


ou never imagined. Such contortions of body, you 


l 1 ’ x 
Hever voi Id. 


ow, they chased each other around the 
circle, theiv bodies bent; then, each in his place threw 
himselt from side to side with great force, and then cros- 
sing rapidly each other; yelling, and jumpiag, and 
stamping; reciting war deeds. They reminded me ofa 


parcel of fiends in torment. In the midst of it, a party 


of Sacs aud Foxes, led by their warrior, Black Hawk, 
entered the ground and marched with a slow and solemn 
tread up to the Sioux, where they stood gazing upon the 
dancers. They were spiendid creatures—all tall noble 
figures, with fine Roman features, attired superbly. Their 
mantles were bright scarlet, having a broad black band 
all around it, their leggins of the same color adorned 
with a proportion of small bells which made a musical 
jingle as they walked. The heads of these warriors 


were all 


shaved except a ridge of hair behind, which 
was stuck full ef feathers. Black Hawk is a withered 
old man, but his son is the most perfect and princely 
figure of a man I ever beheld. In fact, Minna, it was a 
singular and imposing scene—those myriads of people, 
the circle of dancing, yelling fiends, in the centre, and 
that band of Indian warriors, with the forest of spears 
and war ensigns, and pennons which they bore, all shin- 
ing with ‘barbarie pomp and gold,’ under a brilliant 
setting sun. Every one uttered exclamations of plea- 


I never saw Isabel so gay: she seemed enchant- 


ature. 
ed with the singular spectacle. 

“Well,” I said to Peyton, “ you Washington men 
may hang your heads, for you are completely cut out by 
these Sacs-—they make you appear very diminutive.” 

“ Tam not afraid of being rivalled by an Indian,” he 
said, scornfully. 

‘** Do not speak so scornfully,” I said, “those noble 
forms must contain souls of power, and although suffer- 
ing for the advantages you have, of education, if you 
whites will aid them, and cease to oppress them, they 


will be your equals, if not superiors. 
, 


They can never 
be degraded, as the Negro race.’ 

I will not trouble you farther, cousin, with our argu- 
ments regarding this much aggrieved class of beings, but 
will now bid you adieu. 

As Congress has made a motion to adjourn, father will 
be at liberty, and we shall make excursions around the 
city which will perhaps amuse you. If it has the contrary 
effect, lay it to the subject, and not to my powers of de- 
lineation. Good bye. 

Yours ever, CLARA TALBOT. 

Postscript. I open my letter to tell you of our adven- 
ture last night. We went to see the sun set, from the 
Capitol. I think I never saw this fine building look 
better than it did that afternoon, as we rode up Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. It rose proudly from the brow of the 
hill, (the side of which was covered with groves and 
fountains,) the evening sun throwing a golden hue over 
and columns. 


its dome The Capitol terrace is a favorite 


promen ide, in the afternoon. We left our carriage at 


the gate, and walked up through the grounds, covered 
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with pretty shrubbery, and gay with dahlies, chryran- 
We lingered long 


[t was always an object of admiration 


themums, and other brilliant flowers. 
at the fountain. 
to me, and now, looked doubly charming, as the setting 
Now, it fell a eold- 
en shower, and I no longer wondered at the infatuation 
of the fair Danae. 


and it sparkled with myriads of 


sun threw its various tints upon it. 


The summer breeze rushed past, 
diamonds, and last, 
sweetest of all, it fell in folds of rosy mist. 

“« My fair Miss Clara,” said Peyton, at my side, “I 
am loath to interrupt your reverie, but had we not better 
follow our party—the sun is setting.” 

{ laughed and tore myself from the pretty fountain. 

The terrace is a broad marble walk, in front of the 
Capitol, from the stone railing of which we look down 
upon the city and the plains around it, now shadowed 
in the evening mist, except where the sun still lingered 
upon some tall spire. Beyond rolled the bright waves 
of the Potomac, and, bounding the view, the dark hills 
of Virginia, were distinctly defined against the westerly 
sky, now covered with a veil of purple mist. It was a 
lovely scene, and as I gazed upon it, thoughts of sunsets 
at home, among the Sacondaga hills, of my lost mother 
and sisters, crowded to my mind, and I never felt Pey- 
ton so unwelcome, as he stood chattering his unmeaning 
nonsense by my side. I hurried after my party, now 
anxious to regain them, for Peyton’s language began to 
assume a warmer tone, and he had taken in his, the 
hand that lay upon his arm. He begged me to linger 
awhile, and pointed to a small! arbor just before us, 
entreated me to take a seat withinit. I raised my eyes, 
and there, leaning his head against the lattice, in a most 
disconsolate position, I beheld Count Adolphe. Peyton 
did not see him, asethe vines shaded him; but, as | saw 
his eyes raised to mine, with such an expression of an- 
guish, I suddenly dropped Peyton’s arm. 

“It is too damp,” I said, “to remain here, as I have 
left my shawl in the carriage, and shall catch your 
‘ bilious,’ if I had it I should not object to rest here.” 

Peyton, as I expected, flew off in search of my shawl, 
and I entered the arbor. You cannot imagine the de- 
light of Adolphe, he seized my hands, covering them 
with kisses, calling me his beautiful, beloved Clara !— 
the only being he had ever loved. (I do not know why 
I write this nonsense to you, coz. except the habit of 
expressing on paper all my thoughts is too strong when 
I address you, to repress any thing.) I, of course, chid 
him for such language, as 1 was engaged to another. 
His despair was terrible, cousin, and if he could, I am 
sure he would have killed himself. He begged me not 
to reject him—said he would devote his life to me, and 
painted in such glowing colors, the pteasure I should 
enjoy, when, as the beautiful and wealthy Countess de 
Lancie, I should lead the fashions at the French Court, 


He beg- 


ged me to be his.—I hesitated, Minna.—He seized my 


that I deeply regretted my rash engagement. 
hand and entreated me to say, yes. Just then, | saw 
the head of Peyton above the -hill—I broke from Adolphe 
and ran to meet him, saying, 

“There were so many centipedes and johnny-crook- 
horses in the arbor, I could not remain for worlds, and 
80 we all went home. 


Yours, 


ELEGY. 


CLARA TALBOT y 


Original. 
ELEGY. 


Died, suddenly, at Columbus, Georgia, on the 24th of Septem- 
ber, [e37, Mr. ALerep Smirn, late of this city, in the twenty- 
fourth year of his age. 


I. 
Rornxe on the Autumn gale, 
That hither sweeps through Carolina’s woods, 
O’er silver James and Susquehanna’s floods, 
Cometh a voice of melancholy wail— 
Life with our friend is o’er ! 
Pillowing on earth his young yet manly head, 
Jvined to the yeiceless army of the dead, 
He walks with us no more! 
ll. 
How brief a year is flown 
Since in our lively cireles here he moved, 
And gaily jested with the friends he loved! 
And now so suddenly for ever gone— 
Gone to the spirit’s land! 
Who, when he left us for the Southern shore, 
Deemed for a moment we should press no more 
His warm and friendly hand ? 
lil. 
We missed his step awhile— 
Awhile we missed his long-accustomed face, 
When turning, thoughtless, to his vacant place; 
Yet Time, we deemed, should bring ere long his 
smile,— 
Hlow fondly did we deem! 
But now the hope is evermore in vain 
We know he cannot come to us again, 
But we shall go to him. 
Iv. 
Wife of our buried friend! 
On whom his last fond lingering look was cast, 
Ere to its final rest his spirit passed,— 
With thine our sympathies and tears we blend— 
With thine our hopes arise ; 
We mourn with thee o’er his unconscious dust, 
Yet check our grief in the consoling trust 
To hail him in the skies ! 
New-York, October, 1837. 


_ 


O. A. B. 


Original. 
ANGELINE 
QUADRILLE. 


TO 
TEACHING ME 
Wute by thy chair I gazing stand, 
To learn to win a vole, 

Thy eyes, thy lips, thy form, thy hand 
From cards distract my soul. 

Yet what avails those lips to praise, 
And not their sweets to prove? 

Or fondly on those eyes to gaze, 
And meet no look of love? 


Thus doth the beggar view with sighs 
The lofty gilded dome ; 

Yet hopes not, as he shivering lies, 
Within its walls to come, 

If thou must needs instructress turn, 
Oh, teach a nobler art,— 

Teach me to make thy bosom burn, 


And melt thy frozen heart. TRINCULO, 
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Original. 


THE WILLOW TREE. 


A LEGEND OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


“ The broken flower of England might not stay 
Amid these alien shades; her eye was bright 
Even yet with something of a starry hght— 
But her form wasted, and her fair young cheek 
Wore oft and patiently a fatal streak, 

A rose whose root was Death.’—Mrs. Hemans. 


Reaver, have you even been to Staten Island? If 
so, have you ever observed a luxuriant Willow situated 
nearly at the entrance of the main street, a short dis- 
tance from the ferry. There hangs a tale by that fine 
old tree; it is many years since [ heard it, and I know 
The 


lips of the old man who told it are before this closed in 


not if the history has improved by the keeping. 


death, and his head white with age laid in the stillness 


of the grave. 

“ You may well gaze onthe tree and admire its sprend- 
ing shelter, twas a small twig when first set out there 
by one as young, but of a fairer presence, than yours. 


It seems like a dream to me when I think of that bright, 
lovely creature as I first saw her—a stranger in a strange 


land, but with one dearer to her than life, one for whem | 


she had left father, friends and merry England.” 
“England !” interrupted 1; “ was she English, and 
when did she come here ?"’ 
“In the Revolutionary war with her husband, who 


was an officer in the Royal army. You are an Ameri- 


ean, lady, and [I see your cheek glow, and your eyes 


flash as I speak of those times of trial, but enemies as 
the British were called, there were lion hearts among 
them, and a mighty Providence must have fought for 


your people, or our arms could never have been detea- 
ted, and our veterans discomforted by your undisciplin- 
Oh ! they 
were at first but a by-wordto us! Well, those days 


od troops, half-fed, half-cloghed, halt-taught. 


have long gene by, your infant country has grown to a 
imnighty and strong nation, and the old English soldier 
has few te tell his tales of past days to, for the tide has 
turned against us, and a vietotious people wish to hear 
of their own glories. But you will love to know some- 
thing of the young creature whose heart was broken, 
aml whose hopes crushed in the struggle. She was a 
bright, beautiful girl when I first saw her, with an eye 
aa blue as heaven, and a smile like a gleam of sunshine, 
and | ween that in her own village many a stranger's 
eye rested on her, as she stoed at the garden gate lead- 
ing up to her father’s viearage—a low white building 
half overgrown with twining honeysuckle—-a fit nest for 
such abird! And her voice, her songs, her «miles were 
dear to the loving hearts in that white cottage. There 
were other children too, but Julia was the favorite of 
all, Wo! that for her the darkest lot was to come! 

“ Her father was a proud man, and stern in manner 
withal, but his voiee would seltea, and bis eve beam as 
he looked on her slight, eracefal form. He was never 
hareh or rude to hor, bat chere was one cloud that the 
poor gitl vainly hoped would pass away; he liked not 
that his darling should marry a soldier, he liked net to 
see her color come, and her eye droop at the presence 
of ane who to him was remembered with the things of 


yesterday. lle forgot how a young heart loves,—he 


| that ardent and ill-fated attachment. 


THE WILLOW TREE. 





| forgot how a young heart trusts—he forgot that when 
he was shut up in his lonely study, or absent on paro- 
_chial duties, that the soldier’s voice sounded sweetly in 
his daughter’s ear, and the soldier's arm clasped her 
slender waist,—he forgot that while he slightly remon- 
strated, or passively looked on, that every day added to 
Poor Julia! the 


| rumors of war with America grew darker and darker. 


Lieutenant M 





was ordered to leave with his regi- 
ment, and in the desperate grief of a first separation, 
Her 


father—his seruples, what were these to the lover’s 


beeced her earnestly to unite her fate with his. 
mind? He rushed into his presence and prayed madly 


for bis sanction. It was too late! Ff have said that he 
father was a stern, proud man, and the idea of parting 
with his daughter, and of her willingness to leave him 
He up- 


braided the young man for his violent and selfish pas- 
sion, forbade him ever to speak or think of his daughter, 


for a stranger’s arm, stung him to the quick. 


and calling her into the study ordered her to bid fare- 
well to such thoughts for ever. God help the poor girt 
who was cemmanded thus rashly to pluck up the love 


which had taken such deep root in her heart; she pass- 


| ed out from her father’s presenee after this interview 


with her eyes bright and tearless, but her face pale as 
death—there was an awful alternative before her, but 
when did woman ever hesitate? Her father’s manner 
had been very stern, and its unwonted change had 
roused the spirit of resistance in her heart. She felt 
injured, aggrieved in the person of her lover—and this 
too on the eve of a long separation from him, just before 
his departure for America, a country associated in her 
imegination only with the trackless wild, the untutored 
savage and the destroying tomahawk. I cannot tell you 
the change that hour wrought on the sensitive girl. 
Have you never seen a fair frail flower, bending with 
every breeze, and hardly able to lift up its glowing face 
to the sun? Have you never seen such a flower, I say, 
when the storm rese, and the rain drops fell, and the 
wind past over stronger and hardier plants, scattering 
them to the ground, raise up its bright head, and erect 
its feebler stem, and stand all the firmer, and more 
proudly for the beating tempest! So it was with Julia 
Somerton. That evening she stood in the little bower 
at the foot of her garden, and net alone, her voice was 
very low, but every word fell clearly on the ear of her 
lover. 

“| hesitate ne longer, Frederick, I will leave for you 
uty father’s house and my ewa people,—I will share 
your wanderings whatever they may be, and may God 
forgive this rash step, and comfort my parents’ hearts.” 

* He will, he will dearest. I bless you for the sacri- 
fice, we shall go together, love, and shall we not be hap- 
py when so united?” 

“ There was a dream in that young girl's heart then, 
but she gave it no words—a vision of happy love she 
had painted out for himself, when forgetting her father’s 
objections to her attianced, she had pictured bim smil- 
ing en their union, and joining their hands himself in 
the lithe church beyond—among the thick green trees, 
while her mother’s blessing fell on her ear, and the 
smiles and tears of ber young sisters would half amuse, 
half sadden her, ere she left them for another home, 
She parted from her lover and 


All this was ever new. 
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That night, 
they told me, she spent in selecting out from her little 


treasures a parting gift for each of the dear and love: 


went to her own chamber, but not to sleep. 


ones she was leaving; but the next morning she walhe 
down and mingled with her family as usual, and none 
minded thatat times her lip quivered, and her brow (ushed 
as with strong emotion; none observed that as the hour 
of evening prayer came, and the whole family knell 
down together for the last time, the slight form of that 
tender girl shook with the violence of her feelings. 1 
siy there were none who minded this, not even her 
father: no! he forgot, as the stern and the absolute are 
apt to forget that they have no empire over feelings, and 
he thought when he forbade his child to think of the 
departing soldier, that the command would be as qrick- 


Ah! we 


are poor, short-sighted beings, and I will not excuse the 


ly complied with as it was hastily uttered. 


ill-fated girl for her action; but there have been worse 


crimes commitied, and she was awake only to the dread- 


ful idea of being for ever separated from the object of 


her love. She rose up from her knees when the prayer 
was concluded with a pale face and a quiet, subdued 
manner. But she was a resolute girl with all her gen- 
tle looks, and that night she gazed around her chamber 
for the last time, wrote a brief, but passionate farewell 
to her parents, and then passing quickly to an adjoining 
apartment, bent softly over the sleeping cherubs who 
rested there, imprinted a hasty kiss upon each fair fore- 
head, and then murmuring, ‘ God bless me, God forgive 
me,’ left the home of her childhood, alas! for ever!— 
A few moments, and she was clasped in the arms of her 
lover. Two days more, she was his wife, sailing rapid- 
ly away from her native shores. 

“You may think she was happy then, but the longing 
and lingering gaze which she sometimes cast over the 
blue waters, told that her heart went back to the white 
cottage, and the quiet scenes of home, even when listen- 
ing to the voice that was still so dear, or gazing on the 
noble brow of her youthful husband. But these were 
days of blessedness to what followed. They landed at 
last on the American shore, anticipating, as they had 
been taught, an easy conquest, and almost bloodless 
victory. I need not tell you how they were disappoint- 
ed. The American soldiers though defeated were 
never discouraged—they fought for their homes, and 
truly, lady, they were pleasant homes to fight for. I 
was young then, and newly enlisted, but I shall never 
forget those days. You can tell nothing of the diffe- 
rence Time has made on this island and in the neigh- 
boring cities. New-York had not then assumed its 
gigantic dimensions, and Long Island was half buried 
in the thick woods. It was a rich and lovely country ; 
but your soldiers had hard skirmishes with our veteran 
troops. Then it was that the young wife trembled, 
then it was that she thought of the punishment destin- 
ed for the disobedient and wilful. ‘Oh! that I had 
never left my father’s house!” was her exclamation in 
these hours of anguish, that fearful, fearful reckoning! 
‘Have mercy but for this time, Father!’ she would 
pray when the sound of distant cannon smote upon her 
car, and she shuddered at her husband's danger. In 
his presence these fears were hushed; but he saw the 


anxious eye, and knew its cause, and often by serious 


expostulation or playful reasoning would strive to drive 


WILLOW TREE. 








these apprehensions away; but tenderly as ‘he chided, 
he knew that her fears gained ground, and as the only 
means of dispelling them, gave to her every Moment he 
could command. But War is a stern master, and there 
were many hours which the sorrowing woman passed 
vith her own accusing thoughts; many hours when, 
though the mind of that young soldier might dwell sad- 
ly on the fading of the bright flower he had brought 
from his native sheres, he could not be with her to 
cheer the drooping spirit, and join in the heart-breathed 
wayer. The hour of her retribution drew nigh. It 
was th y of the defeat of your troops from 
Brooklyn Heights, that he parted from her and passed 
on to the scene of action. Was it from chance, destiny 
or his reckless bravery, that in the engagement he re- 
ceived his death wound, and was carried bleeding and 
insensible to his tent! I was not there, butthe soldier's 
wife who attended Julia, told me of her self-accusing 
exclamation: ‘I knew it! I knew it! he will die! 
And though the surgeons at first spoke of little danger, 
and encourazed her to hope—there was that in her 
heart which forbade all hope. 

“You are a sad, sad prophet, my lovely wife,” said 
the sick man to her one afternoon, when the soft balmy 
air stole in through the open casement. “ I cannot feel 
that I am yet to leave your dear society, and this plea- 
sant world for the silence of the grave; but if it should 
be so, the will of God be done.” 

The tears dropped slowly from Julia’s eyes, as she 
gazed on the rich gorgeous sunset, and tried to feel & 
faint hope steal into her heart, but it would not come! 
Her husband spoke again, 

“ Julia, | did a wrong and a wicked thing when I 
persuaded you to leave your old father and quiet home, 
to share my shifting fate. and I have repented it sinee, 
If I am to 
I do 


rot regret, though for me you left all things else. I 


for your sake, love, but that is over now. 


die in America I do not regret that you are here. 


know you will be happier to have been with me in my 
last hours, to have soothed me in these trying scenes, 
than all the peace and enjoyment of your home could 
make vou. And, Julia, if it should be—if we must 
part—if you should one day go to England—” 

The sick man paused¢for his wife’s arms were folded 
around him, and her tears dropped on his bosom, and 
he felt that if he should perish in the morning of his 
Oh! they had 


many conversations like these—many hours of deep 


days, they would not be parted long. 


and fervent communion ere the young soldier died, for 
die he did, and that broken-hearted girl was left in a 
She had him buried on this island, 


it was a quiet and a lovely spot, and he had often ex- 


land of strangers. 
pressed a fondness for it. So his remains were laid 
here, and every day for a long time she came to mourn 
{t was her hands 
that set out the willow, it was her grief that watered 
it, and when I sit under its quiet shelter, I confees my 


and weep above his lowly grave. 


thoughts often go back to the lovely and desolate mourn- 
er, who knelt here in her great sorrow, away from her 
own friends and her own home, till the chords of life 
were broken. 
“Did she die then ?” I asked. 
“Ah! yes,” said the old man. “Some say that grief 
never kills, but I know that it can sap all the springs of 
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life and waste the fountain at its very source. The 
fever settled upon her, the arrow was at her heart, she 
faded day by day, but she never complained—there was 
a bright spot on her cheek, and her fair hands wasted 
away till they looked so clear and pure that you would 
weep to gaze on them, and think how soon they would 
lie motionless and cold. One night the soldier’s wife 
who sat up with her wept as she listened to the ravings 
of her fever—wept as she called on the names of her 
young sisters, far, far away over the blue waters, and 
prayed for her mother to come and smooth the pillow of 
her child—then talked of the white cottage and her 
once loved father, and begged him to forgive her, till 
the heart of the woman was melted within her, and she 
sent in terror for a clergyman. 

** But the next morning the invalid was better; there 
was a great happiness in store for her wounded spirits. 
God is very merciful, and that stern and proud father 
had sought his strayed lamb over the wide ocean,—left 


for her sake his home and friends, and embarked for 


America, for his love was very deep, and his heart was | 


4 ’ 
HOME. 


’ 


| Bade her “‘ God speed!” as still with anxious eyes, 
They wateh’d her progress, until lost to view. 
None thought of danger, wind and tide were fair, 
And the arch’d Heavens, shone in cloudless glory. 
Besides, all hearts beat joyously, with hope 
Of sweet re-union with friends beloved. 
Che wife to husband, parent unto child, 
And all the holy, dearest ties of life, 
Which absence, for a time, had seem’d toe loosen, 


To link again more strongly when they met. 


Fond, happy dreamers! little did ye know 
The fearful doom that soon awaited ye— 
Nor think that night, when unto holy sleep 
Ye did commend yourselves, with the sweet hope, 
That ere another sun sank in the waves, 
Friendship, with smiles, would bid ye,—‘‘ Welcome 
Home!” 
Ye would be sleeping ‘neath the treach’rous deep, 
Which look’d so bright and beautiful and calm, 


That Fear itself turn’d to confiding Hope! 


humbled within him when he thought that his harshness | 


had driven her from his arms. So his footsteps were | 


guided to her bedside, and her last hours were cheered 
by his blessing, and her grief soothed by his sympathy 
till, in short, she received peace before she died,—and 
was laid by the side of her young husband in the grave, 
looking for a meeting in a better and a brighter world 
with those friends whom she might greet no more on 
earth. MARY. 


Original. 
THE ‘“‘HOME.” 


BY JONAS B. PHILLIPS. 


Provpiy “she walk’d the waters!’ The bright 
waves, 

Sparkling and foaming, play’d around her prow, 

As swiftly o’er the trackless waste she flew, 

Mocking, as "twere, the very sea bird’s speed, 

Which cleav'd the air, and in the glitt’ring foam, 


Dipp'd their light pinions. 


Matchless in beauty 
Was the gallant barque, and richly freighted, 
With a noble crew, and brave and joyous hearts! 
Manhood in all his vigor, and gentle woman, 
In all her beauty, loveliness, and werth! 
Fond mothers, who had thrown aside their years, 
And left the quiet comforts of their homes, 
To watch o’er lov’d ones, who, ‘neath Southern skies 
Droop'd, and seem’d dying on their native soil; 
But in the genial gardens of the North 
Gather'd roses, which, blooming on their cheeks, 
Gave happy evidence of health restor’d. 
There was a magic in that vessel's name 
Which drew all hearts towards her—‘‘ Home! Sweet 
Home !" 
Where etill the spirit wanders, tho’ our steps 
May leave their impress upon distant shores, 
By seas divided from its bright enchantments. 
She left the port! and many an hoyest heart 


Night on the boundless waters! Nota star 
Peer'd thro’ the dusky veil, to view itself 


Mirror’d beneath the waves ! 


There came a sound 
Breaking the holy stillness of the hour, 
| Which, from their dreams of home and happiness, 
Startled the sleepers! To the dec"s they rush’d 
In wild confusion! Nota ray of light 
Piere’d the thick gloom, which o’er the ocean hung. 
Loudly the tempest roar’d, and the frail barque 
| Labor’d to buffet with the foaming waves, 
Which seem’d contending with the noisy winds, 
In fearful strife. In that appalling hour, 
Ifow many hearts sent up to Heaven, pray’rs 
For safety and for succor; to their breasts, 
Mothers their daughters clasp’d, while they, poor 
flow’rs ! 
Clung to their parent stem, to perish there ! 
She struck! Oh, God! what cries of agony, 
Rose even then above the tempest’s blast! 
The waters gather’d o’er her, and when morn 
Dispell’d the mists and broke upon the scene, 
Fragments were floating on the ocean’s breast, 
While on the beach, full many a senseless corpse, 
Wash’'d by the billows, lay unburied there,— 


Mute witnesses of that disastrous night. 


l’eace to the souls departed! and to those 
Who mourn the lov’d ones, thus so rudely torn 
From all the hopes and happiness of life, 
impart thy consolation, Gracious Gop! 
Tuy wisdom none may fathom,—to Tuy will, 


Hlowe’er it chastens, we must still submit. 


‘|’ Twas Turow didst ginde the storm, and tho’ from earth 


i It swept, objects belov’d and cherish’d, 


| It also bore their spirits to the skies, 
, Where tempests rise not—where ne sorrows reach. 


bu 
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Original. 
THE THREE COUSINS. 
COUSIN AGNES. 


? 


“Wuere are you, my bud of the South? what are 


you doing, my violet eyed cousin ! I sent you an hom 
glace to gather flowers for the bride, and here you are, 
pinching up your white glove, and lookirg as demure as 
a novice on the first day of trial :—don’t you hear, child, 
what are you looking so dignified about !—nay, is it of- 
fended ? 
bend a little, prithee, and haste, or the gallants will be 


I meant nothing, truly, my lady Laura, so un- 


here ere our roses are tied.” 

“ Pray, cousin Margaret,” said the gentle bride, 
“weary her not; she has been busy all the morning, 
very busy in the garden; 1 saw her from the windows 
of my dear old dressing-room, which I shall never—” 

“Qh, tremble, do, and sigh, sweet Agnes!”’ langhed 
the gay Margaret, “ thou wouldst have us believe, thou 
grievest mightily, and thy spirit is sorely vexed, at leav- 
ing these old pepper-box turrets, and that most sociable 
rookery, for the lefty saloons, and delicious pleasure 
grounds of Woodville; particularly, as the owner is so 
very, very disagreeable, so exceedingly awkward, 80 pe- 
culiarly deficient in all that might attract a ladies eye, 


” 
so— 


“Oh, Margaret, do not jest,—indeed, indeed I am 
sorry, I do grieve, at the thoughts of leaving my own, 
Well, as I loved,” (and the fair Ag- 


nes blushed,) ‘‘ Raymond is but yet a stranger.”’ 


own home for ever. 


“ Oh, good angels preserve us !—the man she is going 
to marry, is a stranger, and she has been betrothed to 
him for five years, with the small familiarity of seeing 
him every day, for two!—Why, honey cousin, and thon 
shouldst repent, I would have him my self, without caring 
either for rookery, or nursery, though | have known him 
but for six weeks. How slow thou art to become ac- 
quainted!—now when thou goest to thy new mansion, 
I warrant me, thou wilt enter, all chill, and stately, and 
with fan in hand.” 

“Nay, nay, Margaret, I shall never be ready, if you 
talk so incessantly.” 

“Oh, pardon, you really are a little in haste then,— 
you do want to wear the name of Raymond.” 

“Oh, Margaret, do clasp my bracelet, and cease.”’ 

“Yes, yes, I will now, since [ have put life in you. 
But where is that little chit, Laura? what womanly airs 
the baby assumes, and she is but fifteen; looking down, 
and moving slowly, and playing off queenly graces, and 
braiding her hair so smoothly, instead of being a romp- 
ing, thoughtless, curl-pated thing, as I used to be. ” 

“ Here are the flowers,” said the subject of Marga- 
ret’s remarks, softly gliding past, and laying down a few 
choice and tastfully culled roses, jassaminea, and orange 
blossoms.” 

“ Bless me, child, how you startle me !—how quietly 
you come ! 
loads, and loads, to choose among.” 

“These are chosen, cousin Margaret.” 

“So I perceive, lady Laura,—and very miserly chosen 
too. Here are the orange flowers for your hair, dearest, 


but there is not enough of jassamiie, and only one white 


rose,——-a great beauty, certainly; but only one, and 


Why did you bring so few? there should be 








nothing else worth speaking of; by my troth, fair Lau- 
ra, thou art lazy this morning.” 

‘“‘] will not wear the jassamine bouquet, Margaret,” 
said Agnes, ‘* Roland does not like jassamine.” 

‘Then here are more orange flowers, a red moss-rose.” 

‘Is red suitable for a bride ?” asked Laura, with 
quickne 35. 

* Yes, truly—dost doubt it? hast been thinking on 
thy coming fate, and what attire thou shalt wear some 
seven years hence ?” 

‘No, cousin Margaret, I shall never marry.” 

“ Oh, never, child—TI knew it,—but there is a strange 
light in that dark eye, tells another tale.” 

Laura turned away—and the now decorated bride, 
while arraying her veil, lifted up the white rose, fra- 
errant, and still heavy with dew, and begged her cousin 
to place it properly in the folds of her dres#. 

‘If you must wear it, though I don’t like a white 
rose, place it just here, where the breast knot will fasten 
it; but it is quite wet.” 

“Oh, don’t shake it, Margaret—the dew will keep 
it fresh—Roland loves white roses.” 

‘So it would seem, sweet cousin, for in faith, thou 
lookest like one this morning, so pale thou art. But 
Laura, | have no flowers, you have torn up the jassa- 
mines, and how can I wait for more—go child.” 

“J shall not go again,” said Laura, sullenly seating 
herself in a lounging chair, and glancing up with a de- 
termined look—* there comes Giulio, send him if you 
choose.” 

‘Very civil, perfectly and essentially polite '—how 
pleasant you are !—so pretty, pettish, and pert.” 

“Oh, cousin Margaret, do not mind her !—here they 
are come to callus. We are ready, dear father—yes, 
yes—come cousin—sweet—come Laura.” 

\nd away went the bride with her attendants to the 
drawing room, where the bridegroom and guests awaited 
them; and after a few kind greetings were interchanged 
with the relatives, all proceeded to the little church 
near Lacy Ceurt. There the old rector, who had bless- 
ed the fair head of Agnes in baptism, united his gentle 
pet and pupil, to the rich, the handsome, the high-born, 
and noble-hearted Lord Roland Raymond, 


And all is over—the bells have rung out their joyous 
peals, the last flowers are strewn—the last loud blessings 
and rejoicings of the villagers crowding around the 
The fair Bride and 
gallant Bridegroom, with a long train of admiring friends, 


church-yard gates, are silenced. 


have returned to grace the banquet, as was the custom 
when a marriage was solemnized in the family of Lacy 
Court. Bright and beautiful were the eyes—merry the 
frequent laugh—and happy, at least seemed those around 
the festive board, excepting only, the one fair lily, 
whom all were congratulating, and to the felicity of 
whose future lot, many a sparkling cup was glrained, in 
the exuberance of gaicty. 


“‘ Aenes,”’ said Margaret, suddenly observing her, 
“you look paler than you were in the morning—what 
ails you, dearest ?”’ 

“Oh, Margaret, I do not know—my head swims—my 
/eyes are dim—I am sick—deadly sick—I am stifled— 
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take me—take me away, dear cousin—take me to my 
own old room.” 

Her head drooped on the shoulder of the affrighted 
bridesmaid, she struggled and gasped for breath—every 
one instantly crowded around to give assistance or offer 
advice, while Roland and her father lifted her as Mar- 
gparet directed to a sofa near the window. 

“ Oh, go away, good friends, you are all too near,” 
exclaimed Margaret,—* let us have air, more air for 
Ged’s sake—Anne, Anne, undo yout mistress’ dress,— 
go from about us, I pray—Roland have patience, she 
will be better soon—I know she will—and Laura, go 
away child, why will you hold that hateful rose so close 
Oh, Ro- 


land, carry her to her room—Uncle! dear Uncle, be 


to her mouth—don’t you see how she gasps. 
quiet t—she will soon be well.” 
Thus 


to each, While almost fainting herself with terror, at the 


poor Margaret try to give a word of hope 


strange &ppearance of her sweet cousin’s face—now 
distorted with inward convulsion, and then tinged with 
a whitish purple around the mouth and eyes, perfectly 
But 


having at length succeeded in carrying her to her cham- 


indicative of the struggle between life and death. 


ber, from the officious kindness of the bewildered and 
horror-stricken relations, she and Laura, with the father 
and Roland, hung over her couch, incapable of affording 
any relief, as the suffering scemed to arise from sufloca- 
tion, and listening in breathless agony for the physician, 
who was expected every momont. 

At length he came. One glance was sufficient—he 
turned to the old bereaved father, to the young despair- 
ing bridegroom, to the weeping Margaret, and last, to 
the pale, dark-eyed, anxious Laura; his look spoke 
plainly enough. The blow was struck, but what the 
disease, or what the cause, he could not divine—remedy 
he had none. He held her delicate wrist for a little 
while, avother slight shudder passed through her smit- 
ten frame, and then, all was still—he laid down the 
fair hand, on her rich bridal dress, and silently turned 
away. Without a word, without a glance of conscious- 
ness to the beloved ones around, the spirit of the gentle 
Agnes had abandoned its fair enement and departed to 


its native Heaven. 


Mourning was in the halls of Lacy Court again. 
The heart-broken father survived his last child, but a 
few short months; he was laid by her side in the vault 
of the little church, where so late, with a proud and 
His 


wealth was divided equally, between Margaret and 


glad heart, he had blessed his wedded daughter. 


Laura Lacy, with a request that they should live in 
the old mansion, until one should marry; she who 
remained single, was still to reside on the estate, as the 
park and court devolved to the last unmarried. 

The two cousins were apparently satisfied with the 
arrangement for their mutual comfort; although the 
warmth and liveliness of Margaret's temper, was very 
But 
naturally affectionate and forgiving, Margaret seldom 


opposite to the almost stern placidity of Laura. 


offended, without striving to make more than seasonuble 
amends for her fault; and she never could retain dis- 
pleasure for an hour, even if seriously injured. Very 


solitary was that little household. A few old servants 


stole nviselessly about, as if tearing to disturb the re- 


THREE 


COUSINS. 


pose of their former masters. No visitors were admit- 
ted; and the two lonely girls pursued their studies, or 
quiet amusements uninterrupted. Lord Roland Ray- 
mond left the country when he saw his first love laid in 
the cold and darksome grave: he went to travel, and 
long wandered through foreign lands—trusting that 
through change and time, he might forget the memory 
of her so early loved, so soon and strangely lost. 


COUSIN MARGARET. 


“ Where is your master, Giulio?” 

“ With the Signora Margareta, my lady Laura.” 

“ But where, Giulio?” 

‘In the laurel shrubbery, my lady.” 

“« Tell your mother to come to me, Giulio.” 

** Si, Signora mia.” 

The boy threw one bright look on the fair lady, and 
swiftly retired; while she turned to the window, and 
parting the shining chesnut curls on her forehead, with 
her tiny, white, jewelled fingers, leaned out, as if court- 
ing the last sweet sighs of the fragrant evening zephyrs. 
Her thoughts were not too pleasant, though gazing on 
the lawny slopes, the green deep ceverts, and solemn 
ancient woods of the wide and nob! park, of which she 
was soon to be sole mistress. 

“What is all to me!” she murmured, “why should 
flowers blow, and waters sparkle, and broad trees spread 
their branches, and velvet grass court my feet to press 
it, why should the sun shine in his blessed brightness, 
why the stars glow as they do now, to my solitary eyes— 
is there one on the wide earth, to whom I can say, how 
beautiful is this our world 7—is there one, who would 
for a moment listen to me, with that devotion, which 
alone would be acceptable ?—an orphan, almost from 
my birth, no brother, no sister, no kindred tie of blood, 
no nearer bond of affection,—Oh, better to be that pea- 
sant giri tripping so light-heartedly to her little cheerful 
hut, with kind looks, and loving words, to welcome her, 
than live as I do, an unloved, solitary thing, shunned, 
and feared, and perchance, contemned, by those on 
whom I have some slight claim, at least, if nothing 
more.” 

“* My child,” said an old Italian woman, entering the 
apartment, “ did you send for me ?” 

“ Yes, nurse, yes,—sit down here, Dianora,—sit be- 
side me here, nurse,—my heart is very sad,—Oh, I have 
a weary time,—lI wish it were over!” 

* Pazienza cara,—it will soon pass away—they 
will leave you to-morrow, and we shall have peace then, 
L hope,—would milord had never returned, thou hast 
looked wofully ever since !” 

“Ah, Dianora, is it not strange he should have for- 
This is 
man’s love, nurse—and for Margaret—so different from 
that fair lily, his first love, and I thought first loves last 


gotten Agnes so very soon—ia two years! 


” 
so long. 


“ Not always, dolce mia, not always. But the lady 
Margaret is a wild fancy—that is true—so large, and 
so gay, and such saucy eyes, and black, coarse hair, and 
dark, aye, dark as e’er a contadina among us all; more 
fit to be bride to a bold shepherd of the Abbruzzi, than 
to queen it in the palace halls of Woodville.” 

* Roland thinks not so, good nurse ; and were it not, 
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that for a time, I must stay in this cold England, I would || avenue of elms, and heedless of the astonished servants, 
scorn to witness joys which I can neither understand, hurried through the house to Jady Laura’s drawing- 


We will return some time to our own dear room; he tapped lightly and entered. 
** Giulio,’”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ what brought you here ? 
gat y 


t this hour too?’ What ails you, Giulio?” 
He smiled bitterly—‘‘ My mother’s medicine has 


nor share. 
Naples, nurse—Ah, I am sorry I had an English father— | 
why did they send for me, those chilly, frozen relations, la 
from ry own warm, loving-hearted country, to breathe | 

their misty air, and look at their unfeeling faces? | done its work, lady. You have both wronged me. I 


Nurse, my abhorrence of them increases every day *? | was foolish, but not a villain. She told me, a wise man 
and bitter was the scorn on that red rich lip, as she fixed | in our own country gave her drops, which if secretly 
her dark violet eyes on the old woman, whose withered | administered, would relieve pain, and preserve life. 
lineaments expressed as deep a detestation as her lady’s. | The signora, miladi Margareta, waz kind to me, very 
kind—she was ill—and milord was grieving night and 
day. I poured the drops in her drink, I blessed them, 


I prayed they might procure rest—and they did—she 


“ Let us not hate them without cause, figlia mia. 
Knowest not, we may forgive those who injure ws, but 


never those whom we have injured. Laura Cara, they 
have injured thee—she has, and she knows it—and she is dead—her young son is dead—milord is childless, 
and wifeless,—I knew you loved him, you can have him 
now—but will he ever love you, as the foolish and as- 
9”? 


shall learn what it is to hate the child, aye, even the fos- 


ter child of a Calabrian peasant.” 
: ; jiring boy has done, whom you have betrayed@o ruin 
“Oh, Dianora, I think not that Margaret would have I ‘ ’ : > 


wronged me; she never suspected I cared for him, no | s 
indeed—he heeded me not—he thought me strange, and loco ae adie het 
shy, and unformed, and too young—she told me so, she, It was a large, and dimly lighted saloon—curtains of 
advised me to be less reserved.” green velvet hung heavily over the lofty windows—mir- 

“And why should she advise, prithee ?—what was it) rors in silver and ebony frames, gleamed with the faint 
to her, bold lady ?—how dared she talk to the signora | illuminings of pale alabaster lamps—a dull, melancholy 
of your faults, as she called them; has not Giulio told fire threw a flickering, reddish glare, now and then, 
me, how his blood boiled, when he has heard them | over the dark, but gorgeous flowers of the Persian car- 
laughing at your airs, as they were pleased to style) pet: on acouch ina recess, lay a slender form wrapt in 
your proper reserve.” a white robe, and a tall man in deep mourning strode 

‘« Nay, nay, nurse, did Giulio say that Roland laughed | through the apartment, fitfully pausing before some of 
at me ?—at what, what, nurse, what?” she vehemently | the portraits, that seemed in the uncertaia light to smile 


demanded. | from the walls, with unearthly lips, on the sorrowful 


“At every thing, Cara—at your manner, and your | eyes of him who gazed on them, sometimes murmuring 
words, and your tastes, and, no—no—not at your beau- | a few unconnected words, and then, with more hurried 
ty,—that, I defy them. Giulio said, milord did tell the | steps, turning to the sad, fair lady, his companion. 

** Mine is a miserable lot !”’ 
“Roland! what then is mine ?” 
“Ah, IL know not—I know not! You are not like 


signora Margareta, you were the most perfect of all 
beings he had ever seen, but you were only a beautiful 
statue. Giuliotold me this to-day, when I coaxed all I 


could from him; for he likes his master, and he never | others—if you do feel the agony of this visitation, you 
‘conceal it well. Your love for me, 1 doubt not—and 


could have been angry about any thing but you; but he 
oe : | 


loves not the signora. Aye, aye—no perfumes—no 
flowers—the clear drops, the cordial that will do;” | 
muttered the old woman, suddenly lowering her voice, | hate would be I cannot know, but with all your apparent 


and communing with herself, while Laura, with pale | tenderness, there is that about you, which freezes the 
’ 


yet—and yet—there is.a bitterness even in that love, 
which has often made me shudder. Laura, what your 


cheek and flashing eye, had passed to the window, but | blood in my veins.’ 
“ Aye,” she said, raising herself with wild, dilated 


observing figures advancing across the lawn, she turned, 
| eye, and flinging back her dark uncurled hair from her 


saying,— 
“They are coming in, nurse—order lights—tell the | pale, stern brow, “ ‘tis well, I should understand you at 


housekeeper to let the supper be small, but exquisite - | last—tis well, that now, now, when as a mother mourn- 
, 


our guests go to-morrow—this is the last of their honey- | ing for her only child, some little kindness, some small 


moon.” touch of human mercy should be conceded to her, 'tis 


lovingly done indeed, to lay bare your feelings towards 


And Laura was alone in the old Court. Roland with | me.” 


his happy bride tried to prevail on her to go to Wood- “Oh, Laura, reproach me not—I have been too 


ville; she would not; she preferred solitude, and as | facile, too easily wou by a belief that the love of woman 
the distance was not great, she hoped to hear from them | was tomake me happy, and now, where is it all ?—for 
frequently. Many months elapsed, and many letters | YOU, 1 have forgotten two, about whom there was no 


went and came—Margaret was the star of an admiring | disguise, no shadow on their innocent brows, no reserve 


circle of friends and relatives; while Laura, in loneli- |!in their devoted hearts—do I not remember, how even 


ness, wore out day after day, shrinking with jealous | when we were first married, I was often startled by the 
caution from even the transient notice of the passing hanghty glances trequently cast on me when you believed 
traveller, whom she might chance to meet in her usual | 1 saw you not—why did you accept of me, if you des- 
drive. |pised me? But why, why did I join my fate with ano- 
One weet si. a hasty messenger rode up the long ' ther of the unfortunate three? Speak not, answer not; 
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THE THREE COUSINS. 








Why should our days be 


there is a curse upon us. 


miserable, as they are—why have we not confidence in | 
each other—why should every hope be destroyed in my | 


heart? I can imagine no reason for this; I see nothing, 
I know nothing. Our child, our bright, our pretty one, 
the seeming tie between earth and heaven, the golden 
link of my existence, is taken from us; we could not be 
worthy of him, and though you weep, those tears are 
not like a mother’s sorrow. My brain burns, Laura. 
Laura, I often think in the long, dark night, I am united 
to a demon, who mocks at my sufferings, who holds a 
cup of sweetness to my lips, which when tasted, proves 
to be poison. Start not, fear me not—I am not mad 
yet—but we are wrapt as in a pall—there is a spell and 


a mystery around us.”” He folded his arms, and stood | 
with a wild look, gazing on the shrinking creature be-| 


fore him. ‘“ Thou art fearful in thy beauty, Laura— 
cold marble, a statue with no heart—but life—thou 


walkest in a strange path—thy way is through a wil- | 


derness, thither thou hast led me, to an arid desert, 
where there is no spring of fresh, true love, to cool my 
heart’s thirst, where all the promises of life wither and 
die, one by one, wherein we have buried the only flower 
that Lleomed for us in the waste, leaving no memorial.” 

“Say no mure, Roland !—TI have borne with you long 
enough—we now have no common tie to bind us—let 
us part; how I have loved you, you will never know, 
nor what that insane love has cost me; ‘tis well to be 
thus requited ; our child is gone—perchance we shall 
meet in heaven, but on earth, there is no more happiness 
for me. Let us separate, Roland—I will go to my own 
country, and relieve you of the presence of one whose 
fatal love has ruined both.” 

“ How mean you, Laura? Leave me? Oh, no—we 
cannot part, no, no—though in wretchedness, we must 
live together; why can I not read your heart, Laura ?” 

As he paused, a servant entered and presented a 
packet to his lord, whe retired to peruse it; and the 
man informed his lady, a person in a foreign garb de- 
sired to see her, she ordered him to be shown in, and 
raised herself to see him. 

Presently a man of middle size, with a cloak folded 
around him, stood before her; he bowed very low; his 
face was extremely pale, bis hair dark and streaming in 
long curls over his forehead and neck. 
at him steadily, but he spoke not, at length she recog- 
nized him— 

“Giulio, is it you? Why are you here, Giuvlio?— 





, ness to his eyes. 


Laura looked | 


|| gratify sinful passions—you have eaten the bitter fruit of 
remorse. I know it—and here I pray for you, for your 
own soul’s sake, to humble yourself before the Great 
| Judge of the Universe.” 

| “Insolent! how dare you talk in this manner to me? 
| Leave me, sir, I receive not advice from my servants.” 
“Lady, when you committed crime, you became the 
equal of those who were your instruments in the deeds of 
evil. A foolish, mad love once consumed me; it is long, 
_ long past; my heart is in ashes; I could never love again. 
_ You may consider it an insult that I presume to tell 
you so, but I think it not; we must all meet before the 
I have 





| Great Tribunal, and receive our allotted doom. 
‘been guilty through your means, and for your sake; 
where is, then, the difference between us? I have come 
to you from afar, to charge you with the evil you have 
done; to beseech you to think of the dread hereafter ; 
to tell you your obstinacy will now avail you not; my 
mother, on her death-bed, confessed all, and I have 
| brought, and delivered her dying declaration to your 
| husband; by this time he knows how foul is the beauti- 
ful being he has cherished in his bosom.” 
“Man,” said Laura, slowly rising, her long white 
robes falling in massive, marble-like folds around her, 
her brow knit, but calm, her eyes burning with the 
steady light of unalterable scorn and disgust. ‘“ Man, 
I have expected this; I was prepared for it; I am not 
dismayed ; no, though you should assist in leading this 
slight body to pay the penalty of the violated law. It is 
just my punishment should come from such hands; but I 
"scorn vou—lI despise you— I loathe you, for your mean- 
ness in bringing this evidence of my folly or crime to my 
husband, with the poor excuse, that you wish to turn 
me to repentance. I know you—it is because I treated 
your base attachment as it deserved, with contempt; 
because I spurned the worm that would dere crawl 
I towards me with its nauseous presumption. But think 
you not, you have struck one cord of my heart; think 
not, you can wound me now, by a display ef my wicked- 
Come in, come in, my lord,” (as with 
| the crouching step of a heart-broken, despairing man, 
Raymond appeared at a distant door,) “I see you there, 
haggard, and shivering with horror, at the wife, kind 
heaven hath bestowed on you. Aye, c«.ne forward, let 
me look at ye both; there is your page, Giulio, who poi- 
soned the lady Margaret unwillingly, t :ave her place 
‘forme. I reproach him not, that his own mother made 
me what Iam; that she placed her perfumed ruses in 


whence did you come ?—how is your mother, shall I my hand for the gentle Agnes, and tawght me to crush 


seo her again, Giulio?” 
“ Not in this world, lady—she died some weeks ago, 
in her own village. I have no one now to care for, and 
I come to England, to deliver some papers, and bid you | 
a last farewell. 


before leaving the world, | longed to say a few words to 


l am going to enter a monastery, and 


you.” 

“What have you to say?" asked the proud lady, 
deeply mortified by the calm independence of her former | 
page's manner. 

“Lady Laura, I have to say to you, repent, and con- 
fess! Your crimes are heavy on your soul—the day of 
retribution wi// come--seeck for mercy before it is too | 
late. Your years are young, but an early death is traced | 
on that blue-veined brow. 


the reptile in my path, who dared to cross it. 


But it is 
not repentance, not remorse, not the sacrifice of a smit- 
ten heart, that brings him here to tell this tale. No, he 
thought I had found an Eden, and he would destroy 
my Paradise, because he had dared to love me, and was 
despised. And yet, good Giulio, you have done me no 

harm. Ihave had my reward long ago; from ever I 

obtained my object, from ever I became your bride, Ro- 

land, I saw that I had but the shadow of your love, 
the reality was gone; therefore, I changed towards 
you. Iknew my doom; my heart was filled with gall; 

I hated you, more than I had ever loved you.” 

“Joy, joy!’ exclaimed Giulio, throwing up his clasp- 
ed hands, and dashing his wild curls from his forehead 


You have ventured all to, “ You hated him! your love was notanother’s long; ob, 
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well, oh very, very well! oh, joy for me! Laura, beau- 
tiful Laura, I adored you always, I adore you now; by | 
night, and by day, I thought of you, clinging around 
him, and smiling, and whispering love words, and clasp- 
ing him in your white arms ; and I forced the priest to 
write my mother’s confession, that I might separate you , 
but it is done, it was done before. You have not been 
blest, wretched, desolate, as | am; you have been more | 
so—” 

“ Slave,” said the outraged husband, “‘ begone! I see 
your baseness—instantly depart, or you shall be deliver-_ 
ed up to justice.” 

“ My lord, pardon me, I am wild, miserable, despair- | 
ing—but, oh, pardon me, for you were ever kind, and 
deserved a better fate; let me entreat—”’ 

“‘ Begone, I tell you; I cannot promise forbearance 
this is a horrible dream—horrible—horrible—and then 
my child—oh, God, not my child, Laura! did you de- 
stroy our child? Laura, Laura, answer me !” 

“7 shall answer no more; think what you will, and 
now look on me—this is the last time you shall ever be-| 
hold me—farewell.”’ 

She suddenly retired through a door in the recess. 
She sent away her women who attended her in her 
apartments ; she refused entrance to all; that night she 
was alone. On the morrow, she was found half-recli- 
ning on the pillows of her bed, her beautiful arm sup- 
porting her head; her rich hair falling over her fair 
neck, and her face so calm, so composed, that until her 
maids attempted to awaken her, they knew not their 
lady was in the long sleep of death. 


Lord Roland Raymond was the last of his race; he 
lived many years a hermit’s life, in the solitary shades 
and lonely halls of Woodville. Two monuments in the 
parish church, record the names of the two last brides 


of Raymond. One of pure white marble, with graven 


THE SONG AT 
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praises of the kind-hearted, honorable Margaret; the 
other, at the lower end of the aisle, is a broad black | 
slab, bearing only, ‘‘ Laura” on its ebon surface. | 

LESLIE. i] 





_@riaieet. 
DEATH. 


Death is a mighty conqueror,— 
All seasons are his own ; 

And o’er the pleasant fields of earth 
His trophies wide are strewn. 

As months and years swift glide away, 
His kingdom doth extend ; 

And ’till a Mightier One appears, 
His conquests will not end. 

Death is a stern and cruel foe, 
To the thoughtless and the gay, 

Who of the morrow never dream, 
And live but for the day : 

He calls the miser from his hoard, 
The reveller from the feast, 

And brings unto a common home, 
The greatest and the least. 





Death is a kind and gentle friend 
To the lone and sad in heart, 
Who from the busy scene of life 
Are willing to depart. 
The good man hath of him no fears, 
The Christian dreads him not— 
For in the quiet of his realm, 
Their troubles are forgot. 











TWILIGHT. 





Original. 
THE SONG AT TWILIGHT. 


“ She was peculiarly sensitive to music. To the Holian harp 
she took a special fancy, and wished to hear it only at twi- 
light; thus it was that perilous love of excitement which 
made her place the instrument in the window when she was 
composing—seeking to increase the effect which its song pro- 
duced upon a nervous system, already diseasedly suscepti- 
ble.” — Southey. 


THE sun is setting—'round my curtain lingers 
A beam of liquid gold, which fadeth now : 
Breeze of the eve! oh, come with dewy fingers, 

And cool the fever of my burning brow. 


For there is “ healing” on thy balm-fraught winglets, 
Of Gilead-virtue to revive the weak ; 

Then come, oh! come, and part my raven ringlets, 
And chase the hectic from my sunken cheek. 


’ which ushers in the morning, 


The “ busy hum’ 
To me presents no charms which equal those 
The pensive Evening’s shadowy brow adorning ; 


For in her train comes Quiet and Repose. 


I love to hear the wind-harp’s mournful numbers, 

As sweeps the breeze among its trembling strings ; 
Soothing my restless and unquiet slumbers 

By the rich tone it o’er my spirit flings. 


Most mystic music! where, oh! where is hidden 
The fount whence gushes melody like thine ;— 
That answers come—spontaneous and unbidden— 

At each vibration, from thy soul to mine ? 


I oft-times fancy, when my heart rejoices 

In the sweet sounds to which thy wires give birth, 
I hear a choir of seraphs’ liquid voices 

Communing with the loved—the pure of earth. 


Yet, not alone within thy compass dwelleth 
The voice, which erst Creation’s morning woke ; 
From causes known, or unknown, up it welleth ; 
As waters followed from the prophet’'s stroke. 


The universe is music! earth and ocean 
Pour undiminished forth a tide of song; 
The roaring waves or cataract’s commotion, 

Or echoes which th’ eternal hills prolong : 


Aye! all which Nature’s wond’rous book discloses, 
From the same Gop—of good the giver—springs ; 
What should I fear, while thus my soul reposes 





Under the shadow of Almighty wings! J.T. P. 
Brooklyn. 
Mew now think for themselves. That blind submis- 


sion to teachers, which belongs to the youth of opinion, 
is substituted for bold examination in its maturity ; and 
the task of the latter period is too often to unlearn the 
prejudices acquired in the first. When men begin to 


| think for themselves, they will soon purify, in the process 
} of thought, the errors they imbibed from others. The 
| agitation uf thought is the beginning of truth. 










































Andante Affetuoso. 
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LOVERS’ QUARRELS. 


WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR MRS. WATSON, BY W. T. MONCRIEF, ESQ. 


THE MELODY 
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BY PAGANINI. 








ARRANGED BY MR. J. WATSON, FOR THE LADIES’ COMPANION. 
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Love enwreathed, 





























The scorn within those tones, 
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Such summer words that breathed, In winter 
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LOVERS QUARRELS. 47 
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Have idle words had power, 

: O’er ev'ry fond embrace ; 
Can one unmeaning hour, 

An age of truth efface ; 
I did but coldly speak 

To hide how much I lov’d 
The crimson on my cheek, 

My heart's devotion prove. 
Then why that angry frown, &« 








’Tis woman sti 


Il to feign, 


When most pure love she finds, 


Ah, when she ! 
Believe it fir 


rides the chain, 
mer binds; 


Then ah! if all be o’er, 


If pardon the 


mu deny, 


Then love, say, can | more— 


I'll bless thy 
But spare 


name and die. 


that angry frown, &c. 
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PE. 








Original. 
HOPE. 


“ This is a heavy world, 
And, but for Hope, its various ills 
Could ne’er be borne.” 


Waite treading the path of life, we find the assertion 
Here, the 
way seems steep, rugged and set thick with thorns,— 
there spread with flowers. At one moment dark and 


true, that “ pleasure is mixed with pain.” 


portentious clouds hang over the path and render it ob- | 
scure and forbidding, at another, a calm light beams | 


These | 


upon it, and gives to all an air of cheerfulness. 
This sheds 


This brings 


rays emanate from the mild star of Hope. 
its lovely light to cheer the heart of man. 
the joy with which sorrow is blended. This star guides 
man across “‘ Time’s eventful sea” to the port of per- 
petual bliss. 
wretched should we be! Look at the poor maniac, 
from whose mind its benign influence is for ever expell- 


ed. See him raving in wild agony, madly cursing the 


day which gave him birth, and praying for complete | 


annihilation. Or let us for a moment permit imagina- 


tion to visit those regions of wo where Hope is never | 


admitted ; but where despair binds down the wretched 


victim of sin in chains which never can be broken, and | 


we shall form some idea of our situation were this mes- 
senger of mercy never permitted to dwell with us. 
Hope bas been defined, “a desire for good uniled 
to abelicf that that good is attainable.” That this is 
the most pleasing ingredient in the cup of life, requires 
no proof, 
as to render them an agreeable draught. 


the happiness which we possess, may be traced to this | 


When affliction’s dart is rankling in the human 
breast, Hope draws it forth, extracts the venom and ad- 
ministers a healing balm. It can close the wounded 


source. 


. . . . | 
heart and whisper peace to the grieved spirit. When | 
wearied with the vain and insipid routine of fashiona- | 
ble amusements, when the hollow laugh, the voice of | 


mirth and gaiety, fail to yield us pleasure, Hope sheds 
its sweet influence over us, like the breathing of the 
mild Zephyr. Yes!— 

“Tis the fond charm of Hope bestowed, 

That lightens every pilgrims load.” 

This is the chief incentive to action—it gives a zest to 

every rational pursuit. What cheers the laborer in his 
The hope of reward. 


incessant toil ? What encoura- 


ges the student, by his midnight lamp, to pere over the | 
werk of some distinguished author, and endeavor to | 
store the precepts of the sage in the capacious reserypir || 


of the mind ? 


encircle his brow, the belief that he too may become | 


wise and great. 


his banishment shall have expired ? 
protected him in his juvenile years, the brother who 


was once the partner of his joys and griefs, and the 


may again enjoy their society. What supports the sol- 


Without the influence of Hope, how) 


| dier and urges him forward over heaps of slain and 
| streams of blood to new scenes of danger and dire hor- 
| 


| ror? The hope of victory. When prostrated by sick- 
ness and racked with excruciating pain, what affords 
| comfort to the human mind, and bids us patiently en- 
dure present distress? The hope of relief. When the 
_ arrows of death have been sent forth, and life’s closing 
scene arrives, when the most skilful physician can ren- 
der us no assistance, and our friends can only gaze and 
weep, what brings us the most powerful aid? When 
we have pressed the hand of our dearést friend for the 
last time, when the last farewell has been spoken, and 
our eyes are soon to be for ever closed upon the beloved 
objects of earth, what can bring us peace and even joy? 
| The hope of Heaven. When the cold damps of death 
are gathering on our foreheads and the “‘ King of ter- 
rors” has already began to encircle us in his icy arms, 
and when the soul, forsaking the form which has been 
so tenderly cherished, is about to launch into a bourn- 
less eternity, what wil] enable us to say, “ Oh, Death! 
where is thy sting ?”’ 
“'Tis Hope in mercy—kindly given, 
To light us on our way to Heaven.” 

He, through whom we hope, will bear us across the 
swelling billows of Jordan, to the haven of eternal feli- 
city, where the object of our highest hopes will for ever 
be fully realized. s. 





Original. 
y RECOLLECTIONS. 


It may even sweeten the bitterest dregs, so | 


My boyhood’s days! My boyhood’s days! 
How my heart throbs, as Memory pays 


1} 
Almost all | 


Her tribute-store—when she displays 


In many-colored, rainbow rays, 

Her magic glass before me ; 
Reflecting, brilliant as a dream— 
So brightly beautiful they seem— 
Those halcyon days; but, ah! I ween 
A change has since passed o’er me! 
My time was chiefly spent at school 
In study : that, by learned rule, 
I might repel the charge of “ fool,” 
And prove a credit, on the whole, 

To her who kindly bore me. 





The hope that the wreath of Fame may | 


Why does the exile patiently endure 
the hardships of a tempestuous voyage, and hasten to | 
the “ home of his childhood,” as soon as the term of | 
The parents who | 
watched the pillow of his infancy, who cherished and | 
sister who smiled upon him with all the warmth of “a | 
sister’s love,” are still dear to him, and he hopes wd 





With books well stored, and eke a slate, 
Hung ’round my neck the satchel’s weight ; 
How I then trembled if too late, 
Lest on my poor, devoted pate, 
The tutor’s hand might fall ! 
And, if respite from such a fate 
Were vain—at eve, my joy, how great 
To scape the iron thrall! 


Alas! alas! how time can foil 

Our schemes—our airiest visions spoil ! 
Our days are changed to days of toil ; 
Our nights to wasting “ midnight oil ;” 
Until, at length, the thirsty soil 


Closes above us all! 


‘ 
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Original. 
THEATRICALS. 


Park.—Miss Ellen Tree.—This accomplished actress has 
concluded a brief engagement. During its continuance she has 
appeared, in most instances, in those characters in which her 
pre-eminent talents do most conspicuously shine. lon, Bea- 
trice and Viola have been repeated to full houses, and such is 
their charm, as delineated by her, that repetition only excites 
stronger enthusiasm, the appetite being sharpened, not palled 
by the meat it fed on. When we sit at our table to pronounce 
upon the merits of this surpassing performer, and to announce 
her continued and resplendent triumphs, which emblazon those 
merits, we are compelled to exercise much self-command, not 
to soar away into the regions of that unbridled enthusiasm, 
which, itmay be said, becomes not the sober critic. But indeed 
Miss Ellen Tree puts criticism to the blush. The wary obser- 
ver, intent to note and instance faults, finds himself opposed, 
by her perfection, as is the cap 4 pie warrior by lofty and un- 
scalable battlements. The point of his sharpened spear is only 
blunted by his efforts to pierce its firm opposition, and when he 
would look for some weaker spot, more vulnerable to his at- 
tacks, on all sides is he confronted by the mouths of threatening 
cannon. 

We have remarked from the first, when, as the full orb rises 
from the bosom of the gilded ocean, unobscured by a cloud, the 
genius of Miss Tree outshone upon the theatric hemisphere, 
that those who would in a measure obscure her brightness and 
deny the potency ef her light, have dealt only in general terms, 
unable to fix upon any definite error or weakness. The would- 
be opinion, is resolved into a matter of taste alone—and we 
cannot but think that whoever would deny to Miss Ellen Tree 
a power of discrimination, a perception of the character, far 
beyond what is ordinary, and an execution, to the extent of her 
physical power, as accurate as the mind is capable of conceiv- 
ing of accuracy, must submit to the decision of weakness, or 
perversion of perception and taste in himeelf. 

We shall not enter into any minute criticism upon her late 
performances, since she is ever true to herself,and what she is, 
we have before endeavored to illustrate. She is now fulfilling 
a short engagement at Baltimore, and will thence proceed to 
Boston—a city in which her merits are fully prized. Success 
and prosperity to her in her progress “ conquering and to con- 
quer.” In her long journey to the extreme South of our coun- 
try, may she be protected and be prospered—and in her return, 
We believe her to be a public benefactor—for the power and 
beauty of her illustrations of character, adorned as they are by 
her own personal purity, make her to enlarge the mental and 
moral faculties of all who wait upon her path. 


, 


Mapame Carapori ALLAN.—This lady made her first appear- 
ance before an American audience in the character of Rosina, 
in the beautiful opera of the Barber of Seville. However 
great might have been the expectations raised on the part of 
the public respecting the vocal powers of Madame Allan—they 
have been far more than realized ; and the deafening applause 
bestowed on each and every one of her songs, fully proved that 
the herald of fame had not overrated her abilities as an artist. 
It is evident that she prefers Italian, and the selection of such 
solos was judicious, as they were more familiar to her than 
English. She has not the powerful voice of Mrs. Wood—but 
her superior science more than compensates for that disadvan- 
tage. It mustbe borne in mind that Mrs, Wood possesses an 
immense voice, more so, perhaps, than any female attached to 
the stage. Madame Allan has had, from many indications, the 
advantage of a very superior musical education, and it seems to 
have been appropriately bestowed, for her natural talents and 
taste have proved a fertil« soil for the cultivation of her fasci- 
nating art; and since the demise of Malibran, she may be said 
to stand unrivalled either for sweetness or fluency of her musi- 
cal expression. Madame Allan's voice is a soprano, possessing 
great compass. She was well and creditably supported in the 
male line—but most wretchedly in the female. We felt, deep- 
ly felt for the disagreeable situation in which she was placed. 
The entire weight of the opera fell on her shoulders, while 
those who should have borne a part of the burden stood aloof. 


|| There is not one female at the Park theatre capable of sustain- 
ing the second part in an opera with any tolerable degree of 
credit—hence the indispensable necessity of depending on 
creatures utterly devoid of feeling or the least taste for music. 


Mr. G. H. Hitt.—This genuine illustrator of Yankee ex- 
centricities has been perfgrming an engagement at the Park, 
previous to his departure for the South. Mr, Hill's illustra- 
tions of the peculiarities of a portion of the eastern section of 
our country are true to nature. He seems to take delight in 
picturing the manners and singularities of the “ Green Moun- 
tain boys,” while his good natured expression of countenance 
and his quaint humor keep the audience in a constant convul- 


sion of laughter. 


Bowery.— An operatic spectacle, entitled—“ The Bronze 
Horse; or, the Spell of the Cloud King,” has been produced 
at this house with the most decided success, 

This is a Chinese spectacle embracing all the splendor of eas- 
tern grandeur—the scenery, which is profusely interspersed in 
the piece, is of the most brilliant and gorgeous description. It 
is many years since we have looked on its equal—nothing can 
be richer—nothing can approach nature more closely. In 
truth, the effect produced almost staggers the mind whether it 
is musing on nature itself or merely on something imaginary ! 
It is painted by Mr. Hillyard, partially a stranger in the coun- 
try; and we should be neglectful were we to be remiss in not 
giving credit to genius, not only modest in itself, but of the very 
first class in the school to which it belongs. The music, 
marches, costumes, dances, etc., are all in happy keeping with 
the other beauties of the piece; and such as to render the en- 
tire spectacle almost faultless, 


NaATIONAL.—The re-appearance of Mr. Vandenhoff has mate- 
rially aided in adding strength and novelty to the very unusual 
attractions offered by the manager of this theatre. Mr, Wal- 
lack, as a public caterer, kas shown himself every way capable 
of administering to the desires of the theatrical community ; 
and his reward is the approving smiles of the public and a libe- 
ral share of patronage. The Othello of Mr. Wallack was a 
chaste, natural, manly and voble delineation of the Moor. The 
lago, as represented by Mr. Vandenhoff, was equal, if not supe- 
rior, to the best days of George Frederick Cook. The cool, 
deliberate villany of the wretch was imprinted in every feature 
of his face; and while histongue belied the thoughts so plainly 
traced in his countenance, his significant glances and sickening 
gestures, caused a momentary pang of horror to thrill through 
the whole audience. The foul demon of passion was im his 
heart—his jaunting air—his calm appearance of innocence— 

| his deliberate, unfathomable cunning—not only did Vandenhoff 
add new lustre to those points of the character, but also to 
| many which have invariably been considered as beneath the 
Mr. Vandenhoff’s powers are well suited to 
the character of Iago. His voice is exceedingly rich and mel- 
low; it is delightfully sweet and well played upon. His into- 
nation leaves nothing for the ear to desire; and he varies his 
tones with the greatest effect. In all his soliloquies his power 
is triumphant. He exhibits, apparently, no effort—employs no 
| unusual resources, and yet rivets the attention so firmty while 
he is on the stage alone, that each one of the audience feels 
himself to be the especial confidant of the actor, and listens as 
toa story told to his private ear. Such is the astonishing— 
wonderful effect produced by the unequalled performances of 
| Mr. Vandenhoff. Mr. Wallack was laboring under a severe ill- 
ness—notwithstanding which, we have but seldom seen Othello 
personated to greater advantage, or with more credit to the 
actor, than on this occasion. 


effort of an actor. 


Miss Emma Wueat ey’s Desdemona was indeed a sweet and 
innocent picture. Her address tothe Duke begging to be allow- 
ed to accompany her husband, was the perfection of sweet elo- 

|cution. She employed in it the pathetic semi-tone, and adding 
judicious emphasis, she left nothing to be desired. In one or 
two passages, Miss Wheatley was electric in her power, partic- 
ularly the scene where Othello is clossetted with her. In the 
fierceness of his rage he accuses her of being false, and puts the 
inhuman question to her. Miss Wheatley started wildly at its 
mere mention—cast an earnest glance at Othello, as if to search 

































his innermost soul, to convince herself if indeed he believed her 
false, and then suddenly falling upon her knees, and clasping her 
hands, she fervently uttered or rather shrieked the reply. It 
was a beautiful picture. The audience were at once moved, 


and testified their delight by long and continued shouts of ap- 


plause. 

Mr. Wallack, we are of the opinion, would find it much to his 
interest, were he to produce tragedies, cast to the entire 
strength of his powerful company—and not to permit, (as we 
are obliged to say,) inferior performers to be thrust into parts 
of which they have not the remotest idea or the least capacity. 
On the occasion that Mr. Hacket played Sir John Falstaff, there 
scarcely ever was a piece more shockingly mangled than King 
Henry IV. The Hotspur, was merely passable—the King, 
positively intolerable—the Prince of Wales, shocking beyoud 
compare, and Poins, the associate of the prince, was represent- 
ed by a fellow better suited ty the removing of tables and chairs 
from the stage, than forsuch a part as Poins, or any other. With 
the exception of Lady Percy, Sir John Falstaff and the Car- 
riers, this tragedy was brutally murdered. We conceive our- 
selves called upon, as monthly chroniclers of passing events in 
the dramatic world, to briefly refer to the mistaken course pur- 
sued by Mr. Wallack in his management. It is not done through 
ill feeling—but in a spirit of kindness, and with the best inten- 
tions, 


We were more than commonly pleased with the first appear- | 


ance of the young lady at Mr. Abbot’s benefit, in the play of the 
Wife. The house was a good one, and expectation was evident- 
ly much raised; nor was it disappointed. Though the fair 
débutante, of course, betraying unacquaintance with the scene 
which a beginner may be expected to exhibit, there was never- 
theless nothing that did not satisfy an intelligent and attentive 
audience, in the conception of the character, or the acting of the 
part. It would be injustice to say that there was no room for 
improvement in the performance. It could not have been other- 
wise, supported as it was, under the oppression of a debutante, 
and the newness of the situation. 
tions of the character was not only good but excellent. We 
know not what io find fault with more than the almost immove- 
able stillness of the actress for toolong a time after she had be- 
come familiar with the stage. A little more motion of the 
body general, and a little more gesture would have made the 
entire performance appear equal to that of an actress well ac- 
quainted with the stage. The lady, however, gained courage 
as she gained time, and evidently appeared to far greater ad- 
vantage towards the close of the piece. Let her remember 
these things—and also recollect that the tones of her voice 
would be far better if let forth in the natural cadence, and she 
will not fail, with her fine eye, and her fine figure, to gain a 
popularity and a place, which few, very few arrive at, who 
commence their career under the same auspices. 
Ovy™eic.—This neat little establishment seems to receive a 
fair share of patronage; and in fact, it is deserving of it. 
There is not a theatre in the city under better control; and the 
performances are always unique and perfect. Mrs. Maeder is 
the reigning star—her acting is as sprightly and as rich as ever. 
There was atime when her performance of Clari would have 
ealled together an overflowing house ; but now the charm that 
once surrounded Clara Fisher is lost and forgotten in Mrs. 
Maeder ; alas, how soon does the change of a name destroy the 
aftraction that was once attached toa favorite actress. 


Original. 
LITERARY REVIEW. 


Tue Token, 183°.—There is a something about this splendid 
annual calculated to ensure for it a warm welcome every where, 
not the less so for the beauty and gorgeousness of its appear- 
ance, than for the variety, interest, taste and the purely moral 
strain of the subjects of which the literary contents are made 
up, As well might we attempt to find fault with the greatest and 
most natural perfection of art, while we look upon the subject 
delighted and fascinated, as to speak harshly of the Token for 
1838, 


It now lays on our table, briliantly sparkling in all its 


gorgeousness—adding its golden purple beams to the transpa- | 


rent aud subline rays of au autuian sunset. The engravings 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


But the conception of por- | 


‘are ten in number—all executed by American artists—from 





American subjects. We cannot better express our opinion of 
the embellishments, than it is done by a distinguished literary 
writer in the Boston Evening Gazette: 

“Of many of the engravings in the Token we cannot speak 
Chapman has been unconsciously careless 
He has done well in the ‘ Expected 
The design on 


in terms of praise. 
in some of his designs. 
Canoe ;’ but even that is not worthy of him. 
the engraved title page is absolutely shocking. A Cupid rest- 
ing on haunches big enough for the stauncheous of a seventy- 
four, is carving the word ‘ Token’ upon the rind of a pumpkin; 
and on the other side of the vegetable, is another ugly-looking 
little nudity with his eyes fixed very unmeaningly upon vacan- 
cy. The pumpkin is decidedly the most respectable-looking 
object in the picture ; but the whole affair is without point and 
very badly drawn. The ‘Only Daughter,’ by Andrews, froma 
picture by Newton, is one of the redeeming plates in this vol- 
ume. The ‘ Token,’ engraved by 
Charles A. Jewett, from a picture by Chapman ; exquisitely en- 
graved, and every part of the picture well designed, excepting 


It is beautifully executed. 


There is something in her posture 
‘Chingford Church,— 
drawn by Brown—engraved by Smillie. The painter and en- 
graver deserve much credit. They have produced the best 
plate in the volume. There is a softness in the landscape, and 
feathery brilliancy in the sky, which give it a fineeffect. ‘ Young 
American in Italy,’ painted by Healy—engraved by Cushman. 
Excellent. We have no fault to find either with the design or 
the execution. ‘The Last of his Tribe,’ engraved by Ellis 
from a painting by G. L. Brown—is a characteristic landscape, 


the figure of the Indian girl. 
which puzzles an unpractised eye. 


representing in the foreground an Indian reclining beneath a 
blasted oak. ‘The Fairies’ Trip to America,’ by Chapman, is a 
poor conceit, although the engraver, James Smillie, has done it 
ample justice. There is nothing original in the design. Leave 
out the Indian, and you may find its fac-simile in one of the En- 
This practice is reprehensible on the part of an 
American artist. In noticing the embellishments of the Token, 
we should not omit to say that Chapman has redeemed all his 
faults in the exquisite sketch, which he has made for the pre- 
sentation plate. The engraving, which is on wood by Adams, 


is superior to any thing of the kind we remember to have 


glish annuals. 


seen.” 

Pray’s Porms.—We are much grieved to perceive that the 
small book of “ Fugitive Poems,” lately issued by I. C. Pray, Jr. 
of Boston should have called forth such severe and unnecessary 
strictures from some of the papers. Mr. Pray never arrogated 
to himself the fame of a great poet; neither, in his own estima- 
tion, did he ever deem the few articles contained in the small 
volume that has created so much talk, more than the pastime of 
an idle hour—and as such they were presented to the few friends 
of the author, for whose especial edification they were printed, 
and not sold to the public, as it has been loudly and erroneously 
promulgated to the world. 

Pocanontas; a play, in five acts —We have not had leisure 
to give this production of Robert Dale Owen, Esq., more than a 
cursory glance. It appears to abound with beautiful passages 
and striking incidents, and is possessed to an eminent degree, 
of what is technically called stage effect. We have heard it 
intimated that Mr. Forrest has arranged with the author for its 


production. 


Ernest Mautravers: Harper & Brothers —This is another 
interesting and highly spirited work fromthe pen of E. L. Bul- 
wer. The scene is laid in France, England and Italy; and in 
the progress of the story there are some vigorous sketches of 
the society, manners and intellectual peculiarities of the three 
nations. Ernest, the hero of the story, belongs to that class of 
beings denominated metaphysicians; but his character as 
drawn by Bulwer, differs from and far surpasses those creatures 
who are usually of that turn of mind. Its metaphysies are re- 
lieved and animated by passion and pathos, glossed over by 
vigorous and skilful intercourse with the most varied shades of 
human character and impulse. The vivid interest of the story— 
the brillhancy of its style—and the fervor of its narration, will 
add still another laurel to the brow of its successful author. 


Ernest Maltravers is superior to many of his former works ; and © 
‘will become the most popular of Bulwer’s novels. 
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